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The relation truly subsisting between our Baptist policy and 
the characteristic principle of Protestantism, is the theme to 
which I venture to call your attention at this time. A topic 
not so strictly suitable, perhaps, for the hearing of this soci- 
ety, as the one which I should have been glad to discuss had 
not Providence disturbed the leisure necessary for extended 
historical researches. 

Yet I have named a subject not without intrinsic interest, 
as it seems to me, and worthy, if it were a proper occasion, of 
deliberate consideration. At a time when liveliest among all 
the agitations of Christendom, the battle of religious ideas is 
waging everywhere; when, in thoughtful minds, its turmoil 
ceases not even amid the uproar of that Titanic strife which 
racks our own convulsed land; when some of the dearest 
interests of humanity are involved in the struggle between 





*An Address Delivered before the American Baptist Historical Society at 
Providence, May 30th, 1862. 
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Scripture and tradition, between Christian and Church, be- 
tween spiritual liberty and prescription, between the progress 
of God’s kingdom in Church and State and a conservatism 
which is in truth retrogression, who can be content without 
ascertaining his own position in the mighty arena, and the re- 
sponsibility which it infers? This we do summarily as Bap- 
tists, when we inquire after our exact relation to the principle 
of Protestantism which, since its introduction to the Christian 
world, has been the chief leaven of all the salutary fermention 
of humanity. 
It is not unlikely that to many that relation will appear so 
obvious as scarcely to require investigation. Even so, how- 
ever, the practical bearings of it, its special proportion to our 
time and circrfmstances, might not be undeserving of thought. 
But how can the relation itself be palpable to most of us, 
when not only is the real nature of Protestantism in dispute 
among leading authorities, but when, also, some of them posi- 
tively deny to us in any worthy sense a protestant character. 
When, for instance, so excellent a man as Dr. Philip Schaf, 
the able, learned, and pious professor at Mercersburg, Pa., 
expressly, in his book on Protestantism,* puts Baptists out of 
the circle of its proper exponents, among the “ diseases” of 
Protestantism — allowing to “Anabaptism” with other “ sects,” 
only a partial and transient value, as indicative to the church 
(the true Protestant Church, whatever that may be) of some 
inconsistency or defect. Dr. Nevin and other writers — not 
to mention speakers —of the Mercersburg school, are still 
more exclusive; and, without stopping to point out other con- 
spiring tendencies of antipathy to our policy, I would simply 
ask whether much which Baptists meet with at the hands of 
good men in various parts of the world, does not presume, for 
its justification, such a theory of our position. This I say not 
at all in the tone of deprecation or complaint, only let the 
principle of their opposition be distinctly seen and averred. 





* «The Principle of Protestantism in relation to the present state of the 
Church.” By Pururp Scuar, Ph. D. Translated from the German, with an In- 
troduction, by Joun W. Nevin, D. D. 
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Indeed, many Baptists would, I suppose, just as vehemently 
repel the imputation of Protestantism (on the assumption of 
their prior and independent origin) as such churchly writers 
would forefend from them the honor. Yet not all of us, 
surely, would be willing to forego participation in the history, 
the achievements, the glory, or the responsibilities of the Prot- 
estant name. And this further illustrates the necessity of a 
careful investigation. 

To determine, then, the relation between us and it, two 
courses are open to us. We may either examine critically 
the genetic principles of both members of the relation — the 
comparanda; or, we may notice the circumstances and order 
of their origin in historical fact. The former is the more sat- 
isfactory method, and we must, for want of time, now depend 
principally on that. 

Here the chief difficulty will be to ascertain the very es- 
sence of Protestantism. How it was brought about is not 
doubtful. By what succession of experiences and deeds Mar- 
tin Luther and others were conducted, early in the sixteenth 
century, from the gloom of Popish bondage to the light and 
liberty of evangelical truth, may be read in a thousand books. 
But this, although the precursor to Protestantism, and its ac- 
tual occasion, was not Protestantism itself, and might, conceiv- 
ably, have taken place without being followed by that partic- 
ular result. Much confusion has originated, as Iam obliged 
to think. from a habit of perplexing Protestantism with Ref- 
ormation. Is not this an error of Dr. Schaf himself, who, 
after beginning, in the work before mentioned, to speak of the 
“principle of Protestantism,” proceeds to enucleate, as if it 
were the same thing, the “ principle of the reformation”? 
This latter he correctly enough makes to be (in a two-fold 
aspect) materially the doctrine of free justification to the be- 
lieving sinner before God for Christ’s sake, and formally the 
authority of the Scriptures as the source and measure of all 
saving truth. This is then tacitly assumed as an adequate 
description of Protestantism. Similar statements of its na- 
ture, equivalent in their purport and vitiated by the same 
fault, must be familiar to all. Indeed, such would, I suppose, 
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be quite generally accepted as just definitions, not of reforma- 
tion, which they may be, but of Protestantism, which is really 
another thing. And as to any denominational consequences 
to follow, I see not why we should be suspicious of them more 
than others. But when we seek for the exact truth, this con- 
founding of things which differ is not satisfactory, nor is it 
sustained by the teachings of the ablest recent writers of 
church history.* 

Reformation may be thought of entirely apart from Prot- 
estantism. The former may be imagined to have gone on 
quietly and peaceably, its spirit to have been cherished, its 
doctrines to have been apprehended, its life to have been lived, 
as has been the case in many a devout heart throughout all 
ages. We may conceive it to have wrought like the leaven, 
in secret, or, if openly yet so gently, so patiently, so purely, 
that there should have been transformation at last without, at 
any time, a protest or a revolution. In short, the reformers 
might have proceeded as Protestant Churchmen think those 
among themselves desiring amendment ought to do, careful 
above all things that the body, called of Christ, should not be 
broken. But suppose them to prefer a different course. Sup- 
pose them unwilling, secretly or individually alone, to hold 
the great truth of gratuitous salvation through Christ, and of 
the autoeracy of Scripture, and resolved on publishing their 
belief, exemplifying it in practice, and making it effective 
through organic association, through Church fellowship, in 
short; and suppose them to be met now by the assertion that 
however it might be with their particular truths, the power of 
the church was paramount, and that the church —the State 
too, if you please — forbade their procedure; then must they 
either yield, recant, suppress their cherished sentiments, and 
even obediently suffer the discipline of sacred mother church, 
or they must find a standing ground back of their primary 
and palpable doctrines, a first truth of church building, and 
that will be the principle of Protestantism. 

Now to discover what that really is, it would seem to be a 





* See, e. g., Hase, History of the Christian Church, § 374, Am. Translation. 
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helpful thing to notice what the Reformers did in becoming 
Protestants. In their protest itself, which marks the transi- 
tion, we should, reasonably, as D’Aubigne says we do, find 
“the principles that constitute the very essence of Protestant- 
ism.”* What then do they here say? The occasion was, as 
will be remembered, when the second Diet of Speier, A. D. 
1529, representing both Church and State, had decreed by a 
majority to qualify, not utterly abolish, the liberty, three 
years before conceded to each state, of administering religious 
affairs “as they might severally answer to God and their own 
conscience.” Against this mere toleration of the reformed 
principles within the limits to which they had then spread, 
and within which they could not conveniently be suppressed, 
certain members of the Diet, unwilling to hamstring their 
new-found gospel, proresTED; and here is what, among other 
things, they say: “ We protest and engage publicly before God 
and man, that our will, disposition, and meaning not other- 
wise stands nor is, than to seek only the honor of God Al- 
mighty, of his holy word, and the salvation also of our individ- 
ual souls, and in this to do nothing else than what our con- 
science directs and teaches.” Again: “We form no judg- 
ment on what concerns you, most dear lords, and are content 
to pray God daily, that he will bring us all to unity of faith 
in truth, charity, and holiness, through Jesus Christ, our throne 
of grace, and our only Mediator; but in what concerns our- 
selves, adhesion to your resolution . . . . . would be 
acting against our conscience, condemning a doctrine which 
we maintain to be Christian,”+ ete. In “all dutiful and possi- 
ble things” they profess cordial submissiveness to the emperor 
and the realm; “but these,” say they, “are matters which 
pertain to and affect God’s glory and the salvation of every 
one of our souls, in which, upon God’s command, for our 
conscience’s sake, we are pledged and bound, throngh baptism 
and otherwise, by his divine word, to regard him, our Lord 
and God, as King supreme and Lord of all lords.” They 





* History of the Reformation, Vol. IV. p. 69, Carter’s Ed. 
t This quotation is from D’Aubigne, Hist. of Ref., Vol. IV. p. 67. 
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reiterate “that in things concerning God’s honor and the sal- 
vation of our souls, every one must stand and give account 
for himself before God, so that, in this matter, no one can 
excuse himself upon another’s doing or decreeing more or less, 
and not be bound to act from other sound, well established 
reasons.” They added, “we cannot, with good conscience, 
hold and fulfil the imperial edict in all points, since we could 
not at all answer for it before God to separate any one of high 
or low degree, by our joint resolution, from the doctrine which 
we, out of the evident intimation of God’s eternal word, hold, 
undoubtingly, to be divine and Christian, and against our 
own conscience . . . . to force them under the edict in 
question.” When advised to submit themselves, in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, to the judgment of the “ Church,” 
they reply, that would answer well, if we were agreed what 
is the true, holy Christian Church. But since in regard to 
that there is not a little strife, and since there is no certain 
sermon or doctrine, but alone to abide by God’s word, . . 
and there to compare and explain one text of sacred Scripture 
by another, as also the same holy Scripture, in all points need- 
ful for the Christian man to know, is found in itself clean and 
pure to enlighten all darkness; we are minded with the gra- 
cious help of God to hold fast finally to this, that God’s word 
alone, and the holy gospel in the Old and New Testaments 
contained, shall be preached purely and simply, and nothing 
contrary thereto; for on that as on the only truth and the right 
measure of all Christian doctrine and life can no man err or 
fail, and he who builds and abides thereon shall stand against 
all the gates of hell, while all human additions and vanity 
shall fall and not stand before God.”* 





* The above citations from the Protestatio of the Reformers at Speier (as in- 
corporated and expanded in their Jnstrumentum Appellationis) are translated 
principally from the extracts given by Schenkel, in his article on Protestant- 
ism, in Herzog’s theologische Real-Encyclopidie, Vol. XII. It was a mat- 
ter of great surprise to me, considering the obvious importance of this docu- 
ment, to discover how rarely it is to be met with. Having searched in vain 
several considerable libraries, public and private, for the works commonly re- 
ferred to, as containing it, I came unexpectedly on the contemporary German 
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There breathes the soul of Protestantism, whatever may 
have been the stages of experience by which the Reformers 
were brought to witness that good confession. Here they have 
taken ground, and manifestly the only ground on which they 
can maintain justification by faith, and whatever else they 
learn from God’s Word, against prince, church, pope and 
devil. It. is not any particular doctrine of their faith which 
here stands out. It is not even the sufficiency of Scripture 
for religious government and guidance, primarily, but that 
secondarily, and as complementary to the great cardinal prin- 
ciple of the right of conscience on which the whole system of 
Protestantism turns. Tue Sanorrry or THE OnristiaAn Con- 
SCIENCE implying both its enviolableness, in religious concerns, 
before all earthly powers, civil or ecclesiastical, and its obliga- 
tion to cherish and proclaim its convictions—that is the pre- 
mum mobile of Protestantism. 

In favor of this summary interpretation of the ever memor- 
able protest of A. D. 1529, I might allege the authority of 
Dr. Merle,* at least against those who, like Dr. Schaf, relegate 
freedom of conscience to an inferior place in the scheme of 
Protestantism, of Hase+ and others. But I refer with especial 
satisfaction to the support which I find in this view, the gui- 
dance, indeed, of Daniel Schenkel ¢ one of the most learned 
and ablest, as well as most pious and candid writers on the 
genius and fortunes of Protestantism. As I am indebted to 
his extracts for most of the quotations which I gave from the 





translation of the Latin original in Walch’s Edition of Luther’s writings, 
where he gives matter pertaining to the second Diet of Speier. This I state as 
suggesting a query whether it is the oversight of the protest which has blind- 
ed many writers to the true character and relations of Protestantism, or a pre- 
judice concerning the latter which has made it inconvenient to bring the pro- 
test too conspicuously into notice. 


* Hist. of the Ref., Vol. IV., p. 69. 
t History of the Christian Church, p. 338. 


¢ For a brief sketch of this author see Dr. Schaf’s Germany ; its Universities 
Theology and Religion, p. 402. Two distinct works on the nature of Protest- 
antism are ascribed to him, but I have seen only his article in the Real-Ency- 
clopidie before referred to, which, as being his latest utterance, may be 
supposed to give his mature judgment in the matter. 
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Protest of the Reformers made the 19th of April, or their 
Appeal dated six days later, so 1 agree perfectly with him as 
to their significance. Schenkel’s conclusion is, that “the 
deepest source of that protestation is the newly awakened 
consciousness of the eternal rights of conscience. Friends and 
foes,” he says, “have indicated subjectivity as the most stri- 
king and characteristic feature of Protestantism. And it is 
indeed the right of the believing subject which opposes the 
objective institution, ecclesiastical and civil, and defends 
itself against it, when the latter with the form of law would 
control and limit faith ..... . Protestantism is therefore a 
great deed of Conscience. Its most general character is that 
of religion in the form of conscientious conviction,. . . in the 
form of freedom of conscience. That is its formal aspect. 
In whatever confession or church institution this freedom is 
not recognized, that is anti-protestant.” 

This principle, although plainly the only one on which there 
could ever be emancipation from the Romish hierarchy, is 
doubtless liable to abuse. It is abused whenever men destitute 
of the Christian spirit assume the guise and steal the terms of 
Protestantism, or when men of any character employ them 
in any other interest than to defend and to promote the whole 
truth of God. Protestantism is not mere protestation. — It is 
the profession by the Christian soul of its untrammelled, 
simple, supreme devotion to that God whom the conscience 
recognizes, loves, adores. 

Hence we may see the propriety and necessity of that other 
declaration, scarcely less prominent on the face of the great 
Protest, of absolute submission to the word of God. This 
might, at a superficial glance, seem inconsistent with the lib- 
erty which its authors primarily claim, a sort of contradictio 
tn adjecto. But itis rather the necessary complement to that, 
an essential factor to the whole truth. 

Christianly religious conscientiousness is, as we have seen, 
the form of Protestantism; but the substance of all vital 
religion is God in the soul.* In order to this God must 





* See some thoughts in this and the following paragraph developed in an 
interesting way by Schenkel, as above quoted. 
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reveal himself to the soul. And since the Inspired Word 
comprehends, or presumes and supplements all other modes 
and results of divine revelation, 2¢ is the only full and sufti- 
cient apocalypse of God. Conscience, which is the eye of the 
soul towards divine things, accordingly hails God manifested 
in the Bible, and while brooking no other dictation, accepts 
these communications of Him as the very light of its life. 

It has sometimes been represented that the Reformers, feel- 
ing the need of some solid fortress from which they could 
resist the attack of an infallible Papacy, luckily hit upon the 
dogma of the supremacy of Scripture—the Bible against the 
Church—the written Word against tradition. But I perceive 
no trace of contrivance or after-thought in their original decla- 
ration as Protestants. The imperial authority of Scripture is 
no dogma here; it is a principle. It is not a principle dis- 
tinct from and additional to that of freedom of conscience, 
so as to be restrictive of it; but, as I before said, explicative 
rather, and necessary to fulfil it. It was as if they felt instine- 
tively that there can be no genuine freedom except in abso- 
lute submission to the terms of created being. Conscience, as 
the soul’s eye towards God and God’s witness to the soul, is 
free, exists, indeed, only in Him ; that is, for this world, only 
in the most perfect manifestation which He has made of Him- 
self to men; that is, in the Sacred Scriptures. The two dif- 
ferent aspects of the Protestant principle are, therefore, while 
standing towards each other as Protestant in the order above 
given, only aspects, the obverse and reverse of the same 
medal, opposite poles of one sphere, ends of a single chain, 
of which he who seizes the first is sure to draw the other after 
it. There is, there can be, no exclusive authority of the Bible 
where conscience is not free, and there is only the insanity of 
caprice, not freedom, where the Bible is rejected. 

I would only add, before leaving this branch of my subject, 
that while I have found it convenient to dwell on the origin 
of Protestantism, as historically reported in Germany, and 
particularly as brought to light in its inaugural documents, 
the same view of its essence might be soundly established on 
other grounds, and in reference to any other country where it 
has ever arisen. 
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Now I am sure you would feel it a supererogatory task for 
me to attempt an elaborate proof that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Protestantism is the fundamental principle of Baptist 
Christianity as such. Not only does every heart here leap 
up now to greet every word of that noble protestation which 
you have heard, adopting it as a principle, without reserve, 
qualification or addition, but we know that none holding our 
views in other respects ever could have failed to rejoice in 
such declarations. It would not, probably, make this convic- 
tion clearer to a single mind, if I were to show that every 
notable confession of a Baptist church or individual agrees 
in spirit with one of ancient time which happens to lie before 
me * and which calmly says that “ Holy Scripture is the rule 
whereby saints, both in matters of faith and conversation, are 
to be regulated ;” and, again, “that it is the will and mind 
of God (in these gospel times) that all men should have the 
free liberty of their own consciences, in matters of religion or 
worship, without the least oppression or persecution, as simply 
on that account.” That noble specimen of soul liberty given 
by Roger Williams, here in Rhode Island, for ever honorable 
as the first open “ shelter ” on earth “for persons distressed of 
conscience,” was only a symptom of the Baptist sentiment 
already prevailing, and might have been no marvel to the 
world, had Christians of that name been earlier in a position 
to determine the civil institutions of a land. Not clearer in 
our hearts, at this noon of the nineteenth century, shines the 
central axiom of every soul’s right to worship and serve God 
untrammelled, than it shone to each Baptist confessor through 
the long night of persecution in centuries past. 

To Roger Williams is rightly ascribed the glory of having 
first wrought out this principle ad unguem, and given defi- 
niteness as well as amplitude to the Baptist idea. But to any 
Baptist mind the only difficulty likely to have been felt with 
the original statement of the Protestants, would be on account 
of its want of breadth and completeness. It confines itself, 
formally, to the Christian’s right of conscience, although the 








*In Crosby’s History of the Baptists, Vol. III., App. No. IV. p. 87. Lond. 
1739. 
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universal franchise of the mind demonstrably lies latent in 
that ; and while they nobly declare that their act was “not only 
in behalf of themselves, but also of their people, and of all 
who then or afterwards might believe in the word of God,” 
we receive from it a shade of impression (perhaps wholly cast 
on it by their subsequent course) that they were indulging a 
sort of representative and legislative freedom of conscience 
to bind the people for whom they spoke. Still, they said all, 
if interpreted simply, which the case of the first Protestants 
required. The irresponsibility of conscience to any earthly 
tribunal was with them, as we may say, a happy instinct, 
aroused by their present exigency, but unaccounted for, and 
unheeded beyond tkat. With the Baptists it had not only 
been suggested by their like occasions, but long thought cut, 
justified and followed through its bearings on the religious 
and civil interests of mankind. With the one it was, in short, 
and remained, a principle (alas ! too soon forgotten); with the 
other, it had become a doctrine tor the whole world. 

So strictly is the generative principle of the Baptist polity 
identical with that of Protestantism that it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether, if the latter had been practically honored by the 
first reformers in different countries, the Baptists, as a distinct 
body in Christendom, would have ever been heard of. But 
those men, while asserting a truth which heralded a boundless 
development of divine knowledge and a perpetual amend- 
ment of ecclesiastical institutions, had no conscious aim 
further than to gain a defence for their momentary position. 
This accomplished, they immediately proceeded to establish 
themselves there for ever. Hase, representing the recent his- 
torians, says well, that so far were the first protestants from 
perceiving the true drift of their movement, “in the midst of 
the excitement of their internal and external conflicts of faith, 
that from the convent of Berg and the synod of Dordrecht, 
the Protestant Church appears only like a purified form of 
Catholicism. In various ways it practically represented itself 
as infallible, and even expressly claimed that there was no 
salvation out of itself.”* Yet these churches, while professing 





* Hist. of the Church, p. 438. 
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the spirituality of religion, the sanctity of church-membership, 
and the sole authority of the Bible, assumed to comprehend 
within themselves the whole people of their several countries, 
irrespective of age, character, or religious experience—a mass 
of ignorance and moral corruption which filled serious men 
even then with dismay, and made Luther, in particular, pro- 
nounce Germany worse than Sodom, mourning that he spoke 
the language. And when certain men, perceiving this incon- 
sistency and iniquity, strove to retorm the church-constitutions, 
or even to adapt their own practice more nearly to the acknow- 
ledged pattern of the New Testament, they were contemned, 
rebuked, persecuted, often slain, and every where sooner or 
later cast out. Zhus arose the line of modern Baptists.* 
Their divergence from the path of the first Protestant 
churches was, accordingly, not at all because of dissatisfac- 
tion with the originally avowed principles of the latter, but 
because they adhered too strictly to those principles in their 
application to Christian life and church polity. They per- 
fectly agreed with all lovers of the gospel in regard to the 
justification of the sinner by faith alone through Christ. They 
might vary among themselves touching most of the distinc- 





* This is not to deny the indisputable fact that there existed at different 
times during most of the Christian ages, among the so-called heretical sects, 
those who agreed in points more or less with Baptists now. But in judging 
whether they should be cad/ed Baptists (at times when all practised immersion) 
one ought to note precisely what distinguishes the regular Baptist among the 
various bodies now denying birthright church-membership. Otherwise he 
may be indanger of identifying us with “Christians,” Campbellites, “Quakers, 
“Old School Baptists,” and no man knows what, among the ancient sects. 

At all events, I suppose that our existing Baptist organizations, so far as 
their origin is traceable, are pretty clearly due to conversions, in the way of a 
secondary Protestantism, from Romish or Pzdobaptist principles. See, in 
illustration of this, a valuable article on Early Modern Baptists, in the Janu- 
ary No. of the Christ. Review for 1862. I know not whether the research of 
our scholars has developed a single link of genealogical connection between 
our existing churches and the Anabaptists (for “ Baptists,” of course, there 
were nominally none) in Luther’s time and earlier. And I am free to say that 
I consider curiosity in such “endless genealogies ” so much in danger of mis- 
leading many in regard to the essentials of ecclesiastical legitimacy that even 
if a line of continuous derivation cowd be made out for us from the apostles, 
I had almost rather it showd not. 
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tions between the Lutherans and the Reformed. They went 
beyond all these in maintaining, on Scriptural grounds, the 
independence of each Christian congregation, not only before 
the civil magistrate, but equally before any ecclesiastical 
power, the universal priesthood of believers, also, and the 
consequent impossibility of sacerdotal holiness or clerical 
preéminence in their eldership. As, however, several of these 
tenets were early shared also by the Independents, they can 
scarcely be named as characteristic of the Baptist system. 
Nor did the mode of the administration of baptism constitute 
at first so marked a peculiarity as since. This naturally 
occasioned less discussion when the apostolical and hereditary 
practice was still much in vogue—only obsolescent at the 
most. Indeed not all the better Anabaptists appear to have 
insisted on immersion, and many who did so, down even to 
our day, were not Baptists. But the real mark, the differen- 
tia, of modern Baptists among evangelical Christians was 
their steadfast denial of infant church-membership, or birth- 
right church-membership, on any account—demanding, ra- 
ther, that evidence of that faith which all declared essential 
to Christianity should be afforded before the reception of 
Christian ordinances, or participation in church fellow- 
ship. This position they adopted, avowedly, because they 
were conscientiously shut up to it by the palpable require- 
ments of God’s word. And that they should, on this account, 
be compelled, against men, holding with the apostle that 
whatsoever in religion is not of faith is sin,* to cherish at 
the cost of fines, imprisonment, confiscation, exile, death in 
the most terrific forms, their belief of the invalidity of Chris- 
tian ordinances to unbelieving subjects, is, after making all 
candid allowance, one of the most melancholy instances of 
the inconsistency and intolerance of poor human nature. 

Let me call particular attention to the fact that in all this 
our predecessors broke with the other Reformers, not on 
grounds of doctrine, strictly so called, but of church constitu- 
tion. Herein, also, appears their fidelity to the motives of 





* See D’Aubigne, Vol. IV. rp. 71. 
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Protestantism. For although the Reformers meant it not so, 
what they were principally accomplishing was the demolition 
of that old church which, whatever had been its services to 
God’s providence in other days, had now become the Bastile 
of captive souls. While directly concerned about great life- 
truths of morality and religion, they less clearly saw that it 
was more, much more, an ecclesiastical than a theological or 
doctrinal reformation which they had inaugurated. It was 
against the pretensions and practices of the church rather 
than the dogmas of the schools, that the old and precious 
article of gratuitous salvation had to be wrought out. But 
they saw this not, or saw it dimly. Unawares to themselves, 
their protestation at Speier was a death warrant, not only 
against the Papacy, but against every form of church such as 
they had the slightest idea of establishing. What possibility 
could there be of a state or a national church, an institute 
embracing the people of a country (to speak no longer of the 
world), and exercising control by any central! authority over 
the faith, morality, discipline and liturgy of elementary con- 
gregations, when Christianity itself was a thing of free per- 
sonal conviction, and nothing allowed to be obligatory but 
what was enjoined in the word of God. 

It could not fail that in all Protestant communities, among 
the various puritanic tendencies sure to arise, some people 
should discover that the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone lies just as truly at the bottom of Scriptural church 
polity as of evangelical theology, and should demand that 
institutions and usages arrange themselves accordingly. 
Baptists did discover it, and it was not long before the mag- 
nates of Protestantism perceived that, to avoid an utter 
explosion of their nascent ecclesiastical systems, such as nei- 
ther the apparent interest of powerful princes and states, nor, 
probably, the judgment of the Reformers themselves, would 
allow, they must rest these systems on new foundations, fortify 
them with additional assumptions, and guard them with a 
rigor more cruel than had defended the institution against 
which they rebelled. They were like the apprentice magician, 
who, after calling the water-sprite to his aid, was in danger 
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of being drowned in the blessing; and having forgotten the 
disenchanting word, they thought only of violence. Then noth- 
ing was left for men of simpler views, but to protest. Baptists 
every where did protest. They also exhibited “a great deed 
of conscience.” ‘The fires of persecution through which they 
came forth, unextinguished by rivers of blood, still blaze for 
our brethren in Protestant Europe, and no where have the 
embers long ceased to glow. 

So completely did the practice of Protestants belie the prin- 
ciple of their being, that it has almost been forgotten as their 
principle, and Roger Williams is often referred to as though 
the establishment of liberty of conscience had been theoreti- 
cally as much his prerogative as it was in point of historical 
fact. No ancient pedobaptist confession which I have hap- 
pened to meet with states this foundation principle. I have 
searched the ‘“*symbolical books” of the Lutherans in vain 
for even a clear implication of it. I do not think I should 
speak too strongly if I said that in such writings it is, in terms 
or by implication, often contradicted. But every Baptist 
creed either expressly declares or necessarily implies it as a 
first truth ; and I hope no general charge of practical incon- 
sistency can be sustained against us. 

And now we have come where it is possible to define the 
past and present position of our denomination in Protestant 
Christendom. To us it has been given in God’s providence 
to hold fast through much affliction the original principle 
of Protestantism when it was abandoned, and at some time 
persecuted, by Christians — papist_and protestant alike — of 
every other name. We have practically signalized the suprem- 
acy of the Bible, by either rejecting all confessions and 
articles besides, or disallowing to them any authority, except 
for those who freely adopt them as consentaneous with the 
word of God. We have unflinchingly celebrated the sanctity 
of church membership by refusing it to any except those es- 
teemed regenerate through the Holy Ghost. We have always 
held to the autonomy of each congregation under God, in 
appointing its officers, observing the ordinances, administer- 
ing discipline, and doing whatever else a church of Christ 
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may scripturally do. And when otherwise, the true signif- 
icance of Baptism might have been lost to the Christian 
world, we have steadfastly cherished Christ’s own form of the 
rite which symbolizes not only the complete washing of the 
soul in regeneration, but the death to sin, the resurrection to 
holiness, the entrance on a new life, and heaven knows how 
much besides of vital truth. We have shown that these prin- 
ciples are compatible not only with the boundless spread but 
the unimpaired preservation of all the fundamental tenets of 
Protestant orthodoxy, and with an actual similarity of organ- 
ization, doctrine, and usage throughout all our extended 
borders —a proper catholicity — affording most of the as- 
serted benefits of church unity without its fetters and en- 
tanglements. We have seen these first principles of our 
profession triumphant over the flames, then cautiously ap- 
proved by the foremost thinkers, statesmen, philanthropists, 
Christians of other communions, until now they seem almost 
in sight of recognition by all who truly wish Protestantism 
success. Outside of the Christian sphere, the Turks have 
measurably acknowledged the sacred rights of conscience, 
Siam also, and Madagascar, perhaps Japan, the Fiji Islands ; 
and quite recently, out of pity, it may be, for the sacrifices of 
our own brethren, the genius of spiritual emancipation seems 
hovering over the Protestant churches of Scandinavia, and 
at last over the land of Luther himself. Iam far, indeed, 
from supposing that we, as individuals of the present genera- 
tion, have any ground of boasting over Christian brethren of 
other names. I admit that we have much to learn from them; 
but I think it due to the facts of our history to suggest whether, 
but for the leaven of Baptist sentiment and the light of Bap- 
tist example through these recent centuries, church and state 
would not still have remained fast married, and their brood of 
worldliness, hypocrisy, immorality, and persecution swarming 
thick in all Christian lands. 

Are we not then Protestants, and fairly entitled to share in 
the glory of all that progress in the church, in the state, and 
in society, of which Protestantism is the symbol and the 
source? Why should our polity be classed among the “ dis- 
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eases” of Protestantism? Only to Protestantism in a chill 
might the spirit in us seem to show a feverish forwardness, 
To those desiring to be somewhat less than Protestants, we 
may naturally appear somewhat more. For we are Protes- 
tants of the Protestants, — Protestants of the second or third 
power. That is our offence. “By protest on protestation,” 
say some who too nearly confound Christianity with ecclesias- 
ticism, “ you destroy the unity of the church and rend the 
body of Christ.” But those who thus complain, allow the 
legitimacy of at least two branches of Protestantism, vaguely 
denominated the Lutheran and the Reformed; and do not 
they divide the body? But what is of far more consequence 
is, that the same principle on which they justify their own 
existence, or that of either of them, justifies ours, Protestant- 
ism is a full warrant for conscientious adherence to Scriptural 
convictions, or it is nothing. And if difference of rites, cere- 
monies, or governments were damnable under such conditions 
(which the Augsburg Confession and the Apology rightly 
deny), then were the Reformation, or at least Protestantism, 
altogether condemned. Not only was Protestantism necessa- 
rily a division, but it was the perpetual bane of compulsory 
uniformity. Rothe, one of the profoundest of recent Euro- 
pean theologians, ably maintains that the Reformation ter- 
minated forever the manifestation of Christianity to the world 
in the form of a church.* And I have no doubt that in the 
old, juristic sense of the word “Church,” he is right. A 
church there could be never again after Rome was thrown 
down, but churches only, and ¢he church without earthly or- 
ganization, in whose glory apostles delighted, and a kingdom 
of God, not of this world. Nor does this doctrine rend the 
body of Christ. Every congregation is still supposed to pos- 
sess the spirit of Christ, and to strive within itself after the 
realization of all that excellence which the apostles ascribe to 
the ideal church, enjoying meanwhile with. others the fellow- 
ship of Christian labor and hope and comfort, each stimulat- 





* For an interesting account of the man and of his ecclesiastical theory, see 
Schaf’s Germany, é&c., as before quoted. 
VoL. xxvii.*—35. 
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ing the rest by its own fidelity, and ready to embrace the 
improvements exhibited by them. A better union, certainly, 
than any formal or constrained identity which could be im- 
posed upon them! Nor is this “sectarian,” because there is 
no normative corporation recognized of divine authority from 
which others can have parted. It is not necessarily “ unhis- 
torical,” because every church may and must, reasonably, 
avail itself of allthe lessons of history in applying the simple 
principles of the New Testament to its own edification and 
efficiency. If Baptist churches, more than any others, fail in 
either of these particulars, it is not from any scantiness in 
their principles, but from the imperfection of their members 
in knowledge or in grace. That our course is “ unchurchly” 
must, I fear, be admitted, im the sense in which all Protestant- 
ism is so to Papists and Puseyites. The Protestant era, too, 
is becoming ever more and more so, as witness the widening 
fissures in the church of England, the rupture of the Scotch 
Kirk, the division of the Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist, 
and I know not how many other religious corporations in this 
country; to say nothing of the fierce struggle of rival confes- 
sions in Europe; the Papacy itself meanwhile tottering to its 
final ruin, and all betokening further divisions and sub-divi- 
sions until it be practically established that only Christian 


men should profess Christian fellowship, and that such may ' 


join themselves to each other in the Lord, as their mutual edi- 
fication may require. When this common right is fully 
recognized, there will be no room for harmful divisions among 
those who hold the Head. The only emulation of churches 
will be in zeal to serve the one Master, and to promote the 
universal triumph of his truth. Then, if the Bible be the 
word of God, and sufficient for the uses of Christian men, the 
highest possible unity will be attained when such men, govern- 
ed simply by that word, conform their usages and institutions 
to it alone. Then the Christian may be supposed to travel 
from the equator to the poles, finding himself at home where- 
ever he finds Christians, and that which Schenkel puts as the 
Protestant church problem will be happily solved under the 
blessed bishopric of the invisible Head, namely “ to incorpo- 
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rate the particular church into the one true church, and so to 
identify the church of the believing with the church of the 
baptized.”* 

May I be allowed a word in conclusion, touching the vespon- 
sibilities which our vanward position carries with it? Are we 
prepared for them? Can we as easily justify our present 
standing to ourselves as our past course to other professors of 
the same principles? Shall our future progress be worthy of 
our past precedence? Protestantism being a principle, is also 
a problem. Asserting absolute devotion to God’s truth, it 
must inquire how that truth, in all its compass, is to be made 
effectual for the regeneration of the world. It thus involves 
a pledge of endless progress in the development of the evan- 
gelical theory, and in its living exemplification throughout the 
social and civil as well as the ecclesiastical relations of man- 
kind. Itis movement against stagnation, life against death ; 
life which to continue must advance, which, if it does not 
grow, dwindles, stiffens, becomes petrified; and, as we may 
see in several ancient forms of Protestantism, a fossil. While 
we were decidedly before all others in the recognition of cer- 
tain great truths of Christianity, and were hearty in their 
advocacy, so that they glowed in the hearts of our fathers like 
live coals, then their light went abroad and brightened the 
ends of the earth. But if the time has come, if the time ever 
does come, when either through the staleness and insipidity of 
those truths to us, or, because of their practical and substan- 
tial adoption by others, we cease to stand out as their chal- 
lengers and champions —not having acquired, meanwhile, 
some other truths of like importance ; if our peculiarities 
become to us or to our children, forms; our organizations, crys- 
talizations of old truths and usages, however good ; if free 
doctrinal inquiry be fettered or stagnate; if our baptism be 
retained by us because it is familiar and impressive, not be- 
cause it is God’s; if our ministry become a clergy, and our 
assemblies other than the scene of genuine Christian fellow- 
ship; then Protestantism will find other representatives, other 
defenders, and in the distant ages of her progress we shall be 





* In his article on die Kirehe in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopiidie. 
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left mummies of buried life among the Mennonites of other 
days, the old German Baptists, and other relics of defunct 
Protestantism. 

It would be impossible to parry the force of such prog- 
nostics, if earnestly held out, by assuming that because we 
are right so far, therefore let Christianity make what prog- 
ress she will, all must come around to our position at last. 
This would be to repeat the mistake of the lad who, when he 
looked upward from his father’s door-stone, used profoundly to 
wonder that he had been born so exactly under the centre of 
that great overroofing sky. Doubtless we may rejoice in a 
relative correctness of present standing among the churches, 
if we ought not rather to say of tendency or direction. But 
who would wish to think this absolutely correct, beyond im- 
provement, complete? When we remember how much that is 
defective or perverse we all find among ourselves— for here 
the heart knoweth its own bitterness — would it not be sad to 
believe that any of our churches, as such, had already attain- 
ed, either were already perfect? Sad, indeed, if there were 
to be no clearer elucidation of religious mysteries than what 
we enjoy, no more worthy celebration of divine ordinances 
no more edifying fellowship and discipline, no more fruitful 
labors, through the far-stretching centuries of the kingdom in 
secula seculorum ! Enough, if we might stand prepared 
to contribute owr share to the solution of those great life-prob- 
lems which the age proposes to the churches! Enough, if, 
while holding fast whereto we have attained, guarding vigi- 
lantly our hereditary peculiwm of doctrine, we go forward in 
honorable rivalry with other Christians to gather harvests of 
yet undeveloped truth, and to distribute this bread of life 
among the famishing children of men! Enough? almost 
more than enough, if we might still further pioneer the way 
of the churches to that destined attainment where, with liber- 
ty of conscience which may ever occasion varieties of organi- 
zation and “ differences of administration,” there shall still 
(through the substantial agreement of all believers in faith 
and practice) be, and be seen to be, “one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism,” one flock within the same fold, under the One 
Shepherd. 
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Arr. Il—LITERATURE IN DEBT TO LIFE.* 


suneenanenee oe 


[BY REV. S. L. CALDWELL, D. D., PROVIDENCE, R. I.] 


+> — 


Tue occasion which draws together the sons of a college to 
celebrate the privileges of their calling as scholars, seems to 
allow no choice for him who is set forward to be its voice, 
but to speak of some of the interests of literature. But its 
relations to life are so immediate, that he may be allowed to 
take the course which is nearest, and examining the account 
between the two, calculate the debt of literature to life. 

Many of us know more of life than of letters. It is by 
some special grace that we are admitted, once in the year, 
into the goodly fellowship of scholars. The day serves chiefly 
to remind us of studies which have long ago come to an end. 
Life has carried us captive. Master of our thoughts and toils, 
it has left little room for the liberal culture which was our 
early aspiration. We have served other gods than those 
classic ones to which we made our young vows. Into the most 
practical and unclassic pursuits we may have carried some 
of the influences of liberal studies once begun. Life has 
taken some charm and ripeness, if not its law, from the tastes 
and culture of our academic days. But it is to be confessed 
for all of us, that action has pushed hard upon thought, that 
life absorbs culture, and denies to learning what less exacting 
or less tempting employments would allow. Most of us have 
taken shelter under the necessity of the case, and the author- 
ity of Lord Bacon.t “That,” says he, “ will indeed dignify 
and exalt knowledge, if contemplation and action may be 





*This Article is presented in its original form of an Address before the Lite- 
rary Societies in the University at Rochester, July 8, 1862. 


+t Advancement of Learning, Book I. 
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more nearly and strongly conjoined and united together than 
they have been —a conjunction like unto that ef the highest 
planets, Saturn, the planet of rest and contemplation, and 
Jupiter, the planet of civil society and action.” 

It is the fortune of educated men in America —it seems 
our hardship, as we revive here the recollection of years given 
wholly to study,—to be obliged, even on account of their 
education, to mix actively with life, to bear responsible part 
in its burdens and severest duiies. They lead a strenuous 
intellectual life, but it is professional, not literary or scholastic. 
They spend enough mental power to produce a literature, in 
the practical uses of daily life. The intellectual energies 
which have built American civilization are certainly not fee- 
ble, or unproductive. The national mind may not have 
reached that late, ripe stage which blooms most naturally into 
a rich and beautiful literature. Providence has called it to 
other tasks, and crowned it with fruits as substantial, if not 
as brilliant. It has compelled us to adjourn literature till 
we should build a house over our heads. We have had a 
continent to possess, states to build, a national order to settle, 
a bright, free, multiplying people to educate and evangelize. 
Thought, knowledge, genius have gone into works of use, 
and civility — cities, roads, ships, the state, the school, the 
church. The waters which might have been concentrated to 
supply a few aspiring and brilliant fountains, have been kept 
at a lower level, and carried in more humble and more useful 
courses from house to house. The rich juices which might 
have flowered in the centurial aloe, have run to annual grass 
and corn for a nation’s bread. Indeed our experiment would 
have come to a miserable end long ago, if the genius of the 
country had run only to Literature and Art. This immense, 
eager, dense life, charged with tempests, hot with secret, inex- 
haustible energies, fighting with the wilderness and pushing it 
ever westward, bursting up into sudden cities, and states 
which are empires at their birth, tasked under the necessities 
of a new order, and stimulated by the passions and opportu- 
nities of democratic treedom, has drawn out all the funds in 
our intellectual exchequer. It has taxed heavily, perhaps 
extremely, the alert brain of the nation, which we will not 
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allow to be small or dull, which, had it been suppressed into 
the small civil and economic opportunities of Germany, might 
have been as fruitful in purely intellectual production. A 
necessity profound as the Divine purpose which is unfolding 
in our history, has compelled literature to wait; has set us 
upon utilizing science instead of exploring its theory ; has 
disturbed the calmness which seems to be indispensable for 
the deeper processes and combinations of the intellect, that it 
might be free for the service of the new ideas and needs of 
American society. In this necessity, which seems so odious 
to the scholar, and so adverse to literary productiveness, there 
is a wisdom which is of the Being who brought us hither, who 
cares more for Man than for books, and who had for the race 
here a kinder intention than could be answered by any merely 
esthetic culture. 

In the first place, it is a necessity which, in forcing the 
mind of the people into practical life, has been aided and also 
compensated by the immense intellectual property to which 
we are heirs. While the highest thought of the nation has 
been depositing itself in institutions, inventions, industries, 
which elevate life, and give impulse and hope to the race, its 
intellectual life has been fed from supplies stored in other 
times and lands, and above all in the language through 
which five centuries of English mind pours itself for the undi- 
vided benefit of both sides of the sea. It is worth a thousand 
years of history to us that we could start with a literature 
ready and accumulating, which released the genius of this 
new world for other service. It is ours by every title; and 
the ages have furnished no better. Into it have been expressed 
the choice juices of the modern world,—the softness of the 
Norman, tke pluck of the Saxon, the blood of the best races, 
the forces of a Divine religion. It traverses the whole width 
of human life, almost of the human mind ; rooted in the real, 
and yet touching the ideal and the infinite on every side ; 
mounting into the highest heaven of invention; tender and 
gracious with pathos and an infinite humor, pure and sana- 
tive with moral wisdom and spiritual faith ; so sincere, so 
catholic, so human, so alive all through, so opulent in matter, 
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so various in style ; using, too, and enriching that flexile and 
vigorous tongue spoken by more people than any civilized 
speech, pliant to all uses, as stiff as steel and as elastic, lim- 
ber to love, sonorous as a bugle to liberty and to truth; the 
gothic grandeur of cathedrals, the pomp and splendor of em- 
perors’ coronations in its stately prose. Leaving out the later 
affluents which feed the main stream of our American intel- 
lect —the influences, and the contributions of German phil- 
osophy and criticism in our scholarship —this single fact has 
been vital in our history. It has relieved and released the 
highest mind of the country for other toils. It arrested in the 
beginning, and throughout the transition periods, the ten- 
dencies backward and towards barbarism which belong to 
life in a new country, and in its first rude, exhausting conflicts 
with the wilderness. It may have seemed our misfortune — 
an enfeebling and servile dependence. It was really our sal- 
vation, one of the most quickening causes of our growth. It 
is a spurious Americanism which is willing to alienate what 
is so truly ours, and refuse our part in it because it was not 
born in our woods. Shakspeare was of the race and class 
which colonized the shores of Massachusetts, and had he been 
ten years younger might have come himself. Milton, the 
puritan and republican, would give America a free title to his 
works for the sake of what she has done for his principles. 
It is all ours, and I doubt if we should have done better in 
refusing it, and setting up a literature for ourselves. That 
we might have had, and shall have in due time. There has 
been power enough for it, original, creative, plastic, but it has 
been cast into other than literary forms. It found that field 
occupied, and another ready, urgent, rewarding. Says De 
Tocqueville,* the most philosophic critic of American life, 
“Tf the Americans, retaining the same laws and social con- 
dition, had had a different origin, and had been transported 
into another country, I do not question that they would have 
had a literature. Even as they now are, I am convinced that 
they will ultimately have one.” With all this wealth on hand, 





* Democracy in America, Vol. IL., lib. i., chap. 13. 
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thus secure against intellectual impoverishment, and with all 
the vast demands of practical life on hand too, it has been 
the most natural result, that without weakening, with a splen- 
did quickening of all intelligence, there should have been an 
excess of Life over Literature. The quick, forgetive intellect 
of the country has applied itself to that which was nearest, 
and produced that which was most necessary and useful, which 
was really better. It borrowed poets, and made our history 
a poem. It imported literature, while it was translating the 
highest political philosophy into facts, the most advanced 
spiritual ideas into a State. Its works are not printed in 
books, and gathered in libraries. They are written in the 
ledgers of commerce and the copy-books of schools taught at 
public expense. They are printed in the constitutions of free 
States, and published in the biography of a nation which in 
three generatiens has done the work of ages. The power 
which might have invented Zhe Tempest or the Inferno, has 
been finding out the short roads to commodious lite and uni- 
versal knowledge and regulated liberty, subduing Nature to 
human use with an art better than Prospero’s, and rescuing 
unborn millions from the doom of the country of Dante. 

All this the student, jealous for his order, and for the mere 
spiritual interests of society, will lament with not unnatural, 
perhaps not altogether unreasonable regrets. It may seem a 
great loss, that we were made for higher work; that it is a 
perversion of intellectual power to low uses, submission to a 
hard, if not base necessity. But literature at the expense of 
life ; an excellent poet or two with no Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; great ideas in books, and no idea of liberty or 
justice wrought into life, and power, and a commonwealth ; 
fine arts and a wretched people; a Vatican adorned by 
genius, and cursed with a Pope; a nation with more mouths 
than bread, servile and shiftless and decaying, squeezed into 
some narrow corner of the world, with elegant writers to tell 
the story, and sing the poetry of its life,— this is not quite the 
destiny we started for, or for which the scholar need vent his 
unavailing sighs. With all the literature of the world at our 
back ; with all the scholarship we have been able to make 
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use of ; with every faculty of human nature roused and rush- 
ing to meet the great demand, and the unusual opportunity ; 
with more mind let loose and set to school than in any nation 
on earth ; with a short yet full history behind, and a long 
hope before, in which inventive brains, increasing by millions 
every decade, not content to repeat the past, will search new 
realms of thought, as they find those of life occupied ; it is 
hardly necessary yet to be mortified at the failure of [liads. 
Sometime it will appear that the triumphs of liberty, and the 
demands of life are not the defeat and the cessation of letters, 
but their inspiration ; that Literature and Life have secret 
understandings and communications: if I may dare say it in 
the face of a literary society, that Literature is really the ser- 
vant and debtor of Life. 

_ They are products of the same power, as indeed Literature 
is a product and exponent of life itself. It is a notion not 
uncommon, and yet rather pedantic, that all intellect, certainly 
all genius, is absorbed in the forms of Literature and art, that 
a book is the only intellectual work. But hard study is not 
confined to colleges, nor is a library the only repository of 
thought. Bayonets think, and we put into guns what we once 
put into types, which they have been too slow or too soft to 
utter. It is an armed Idea which lines our disputed borders 
with a forest of steel. Ideas express themselves not more in the 
forms of language, than in institutions, manners, mechanisms, 
in emigrations, revolutions, industries and worships. There 
is an immense expenditure of mental force in all the details 
of that great sum which we call civilization. The ampler, 
the more intense is social life, so much the sharper the provo- 
cation to all intellectual exertion. Taste, invention, knowl- 
edge, indeed whatever mental qualities enter into many forms 
of literature, are called into action and find expression in 
commodious and cultivated life. The vital and moving 
forces which stir and direct the life of our time, will at last 
lodge themselves in literature ; but how many of these have 
their birth and action outside of it! The spiritual and intel- 
lectual energies which rush into action, which beat in the 
pulses of society, which put on the robe of life, and go forth 
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to answer the calls of civilization, are from the same source, 
and serve a want as true, perhaps as sacred, as learning or 
poetry. In literature the mind employs language, in life other 
instruments. In the one it is a coarse kind of power, not thor- 
ough and delicate, which does not at once command the 
respect of the scholar, who regards the finer workings and 
issues of the mind ; but the difference is in the instrument 
more than in the force which uses it. The instrument may 
not be as fine, or the record as permanent, but the total power 
of an educated manhood may go into one as well as the other, 
and a people’s civilization may express as high a life as their 
literature. Indeed language, as the instrument of Jiterature, 
is a creature of life, as much as of thought, and decays unless 
recruited from other than literary sources. The impulse and 
breath of life, of popular life, must go into it, to keep it fresh 
and clear, running like a living stream. Says Max Miiller,* 
“ Literary dialects, or what are commonly called classical 
languages, pay for their temporary greatness by inevitable 
decay.” To adopt his figure, the literary language freezes 
like a river, smooth, brilliant, stiff, till in some social convul- 
sion the popular element rises, life breaks loose, the crystal 
surface cracks, and popular language revitalizes the old dia- 
lect, and like a spring flood sweeps the old formation away. 
As soon as a language ceases to supply the living wants of a 
people, and becomes unpliable to daily uses, and remote from 
the common life of men, it enters on an artificial existence, 
and soon is dead. Literature is indebted to Life for the 
instrument which it uses, and by which it is preserved. In- 
deed, language, divine gift, marvellous organ of thought that 
it is, is only one among the manifold implements which the 
spirit of man uses to express, or to accomplish its purpose. In 
a not unintelligible sense, civilization, in its laws, usages, 
acquisitions, appliances, is a language, the broadest, richest, 
last word of the human mind. It is human thought, the 
poetry, philosophy, invention, knowledge, the genius and 
faith of a people, or an epoch, translated and incorporated 





* Lectures on the Science of Language, English edition, Sect. II., p. 59. 
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into form. So much of it as is in words is literature ; which 
is but a part. It may be the best part, and the highest form. 
In any civilization which is worth anything, its office and 
fruit is most needful and precious. It serves to fix the fluid 
forces of thought, to embody the fine, invisible life of souls, 
“to preserve as in a phial the purest efficacy and extraction” 
of the best minds. It is, as Milton says, “ the seasoned life of 
man, preserved and stored up in books.” It keeps the con- 
tinuity of the world’s thinking, and accumulates capital for 
the new generations. It is the mirror on which is reflected 
the ancient, and the distant ; in which an age is able to see 


itself; in which man is revealed to man. It is the ministry 


of mind to mind, education, nourishment, comfort to the soul; 
in spite of Mr. Buckle, one of the constant and prime motors 
in society. This hour is our tribute to it. This University is 
a public acknowledgement of it, as one of the higher interests 
of life. Itis not to be disparaged. 

Neither is Life. For both are of man, and often, the one as 
well as the other, of what is deepest, cunningest, best in him. 
Indeed life contains and reveals what does not go into writing, 
what is itself only a sublimer literature. What history as 
great as the life it describes? What unwritten histories, poet- 
ries, in the life of persons and nations! There is a poetry in 
life before it is in words. If it is the office of the poet to 
idealize lite, so there are lives in which poetry is realized. 
The true may surpass the invented. Is a beautiful, heroic 
character less admirable than a work of art? Is there no 
comparison between Joan of Arc and a drama of Racine? 
and need the verdict go in favor of the invented against the 
real? Is life reproduced in a book, even by the hand of 
genius, greater and more beautiful than it is in fact? This, 
indeed, is the high office of poetry, to extract and condense the 
finer spirit of beauty in the common and homely world about 
us, 


“ Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn.” 


But, as a sunset of Claude or Turner is no finer than every 
one of us has seen inflaming the west, as Nature precedes 
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Art, so genius only discovers with finer insight the beauty 
and the sacredness already in life, and invests it with ideal 
colors. The glory and the mystery are there in life, and how 
grand and marvellous it is! the life of a single soul, its appe- 
tites, its aspirations, the stamps of heaven, of hell, upon it; its 
joys and glooms, the possibilities, the eternities that are in it ; 
the complex, multitudinous life, beating everywhere, its con- 
tending and coéperative energies, the wild, the wrathful, the 
beautiful, tamed to the touch of the Cross, royal with a glory 
from above the stars, breathing “airs from heaven, blasts from 
hell ;* its intercourses, its achievements, its miseries ; “in huts 
where poor men lie,” moving through streets, flying across seas, 
bursting into wildernesses, building, wasting, sinking lost into 
graves ; life, civic, historic, of states and races, its fierce strifes, 
dark wrongs, hungry wants, sour and mad how much of it, 
unspeakably great, and touching, even in its wretchedness 
and guilt— this marvellous life of man, what study so instruc- 
tive, what literature can express it, or equal it? Says Menzel, 
in his history of German Literature,* “ Literature mirrors 
life, not only more comprehensively, but more clearly than 
any other monument, because no other representation fur- 
nishes the compass and depth of speech. Yet speech has its 
limits, and life only has none. The abyss of life no book has 
yet closed up. It is only single chords that are struck in you 
when you read a book ; the infinite harmony which slumbers 
in your life, as in the life of ail, no book has yet entirely 
caught.” 

And it is to Life Literature is indebted for its material and 
inspiration. It is the expression, and as it were spiritual 
exhalation of the living world. The best literature, that which 
is alive, has life am it, is drawn from the life of the writer, of 
mankind, transmits the life of man to man, is vital with his 
soul. It is not only about life, but is imbued with it. It is 
about life. For while writing and study are engaged upon 
much which has no special bearing upon human life, the 
“literature of power” which Mr. De Quincey so finely distin- 








* Felton’s Translation, I., 15. 
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guishes from that of knowledge, in his Essay on Pope,* is 
concerned with men, and their living interests, passions, do- 
ings, and wants. Whether it be poetry, philosophy, or history, 
—and these divide and embrace literature — it is the human 
in them, their connection with man’s real life, which clothes 
them with interest. If they throw light on human being and 
destiny, if they come home to men’s business and bosoms, if 
they touch human life, revealing its secrets, describing its 
manners, nnfolding its relations, above all helping toward its 
ends, this is their worth and benefit. The writing which prob- 
ably at this present hour covers most paper, reaches most 
eyes, and is devoured with most satisfaction, is first the novel, 
joining with it poetry, biography and history, all constituting 
what may be called by distinction the Literature of Life, 
because that is its staple and subject, as it is its inspiration. 
There is a literature which is entirely bloodless and impersonal, 
and very much of it comes of no life, and reaches none. 
“Sir,” said Hazlitt, “I am a metapbysician, and nothing makes 
an impression upon me but abstract ideas.” There are books 
as naked as the intellect which bore them. They need to be 
dressed, put into flesh, like Sidney Smith’s poor satirized friend, 
whose intellects were improperly exposed, in order to come 
into the living world, and into contact with men. The book 
which is charged with the life of its author, and the life of his 
time, carries in it weight and force which make it last, and 
give it influence. The heart of man draws to that which has 
heart in it, and the flavor of a kindred soil. The author’s genius 
will take color and turn from his life. Unless it is fed from 
that, even from a life as rich as his genius, it usually becomes 
thinand barren. There is a hardy realism in the great poets, 
which is acquired from life, which shows that they were fed 
on beef as well as ambrosia. They are as true to life as they 
are to theirgenius. Their poetry flows from their agé, as well 
as from themselves. Their writings are the best history, for 
they are the reficction of their times. Through the ideal 
atmosphere which robes the Iliad, the men, the women, the 





* Essays on the Poets, 149, 155. 
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life, the time, the gods even, look clear and real. There is a 
veracity which vindicates its birth in that age, as well as in 
Homer’s brain, declaring that he saw it all in life before he 


“Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssey 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea.”’ 


Indeed, this is the charm, the vital and durable charm, of 
the classics, which gives them their hold upon the modern 
world. Says Dr. Temple, the Master of Rugby,* “ The classics 
possess a charm quite independent of genius. It is not their 
genius only which makes them attractive; it is the classic life 
—the life of the people of that day; it is the image there 
only to be seen of our highest natural powers in their freshest 
vigor; it is the unattainable grace of the prime of manhood ; 
it is the pervading sense of youthful beauty. Hence, while 
we have elsewhere great poems and great histories, we never 
find again that universal radiance of fresh life which makes 
even the most common-place relics of classic days models for 
our highest art.” 

This is the use of literature, that it catches and holds what 
otherwise were so fugitive; the life which else would dry up 
and be lost. It stops and photographs “ the manners living 
as they rise.” Into it the time expresses itself, its form and 
its essence. The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer run over with 
the vivid life of the fourteenth century in England. All early 
poetry especially, born in the morning, before genius grows 
reflective, and is “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” 
is objective and picturesque, reflecting not the poet’s soul, but 
the world in which he lives. Rarely, perhaps never, is indi- 
vidual genius able to escape the influence, to withstand the 
spirit of its age—that larger genius which embraces and 
breathes through all. The life of an epoch is mightier than 
any soul in it, and stamps itself into the thought and the 
words of those even who come into it puissant to rule it, or 
dreadful to purify. The verse which seems spontaneous as 
the blowing of winds, or the song of birds, is modified inevit- 





* Essays and Reviews, English Edition, page 27. 
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ably by the nature and society, the place and the period in 
which it was born. It impregnates literature with its own 
qualities, and supplies the conditions of health and disease, 
of intellectual barrenness or fertility. The periods of literary 
fruitfulness may not always synchronize with those of aroused 
and strenuous action, or of storm and strife. It would seem 
as if the era of great and crowded life mnst necessarily 
quicken genius, and produce a rich spiritual harvest. But it 
may be too tempestuous, while the mind waits for calmness 
and the Indian summer to ripen. The pressure may be too 
severe or unequal; it may raise the general level, instead of 
single peaks. It may exhaust, rather than nourish. It may 
disturb the crust to make vineyards for another generation. 
The violent passions may burn, instead of suffusing literature 
with their warm vigor. All intellectual action may be forced 
away from poetry. The genius which would flower rich and 
rare, compressed into the life and dialect of Athens, may be 
depressed or dissipated in the great field of a nation spread 
over a vast space, and perhaps still more as its numbers swell 
to a similar vastness. In a great national controversy, when 
ideas and tendencies long held in the air, precipitate in a 
bloody shower, then emancipated tendencies may also break 
forth into a literature of power and beauty, intellectual and 
civil deliverance alike coming in the sharpness of swords. 

What prospects for literature open out of the great struggle 
through which we are expecting to pass into a new and higher 
order of national life; whether it is to stimulate or depress 
our intellectual life; whether it is to touch our spirits to finer 
issues, and bloom with fresh genius as well as new-born jus- 
tice; as indeed, what in all ways is coming, are questions 
which front us without any sure answer. 

None have more at stake in them, and in the event, than 
the educated men, to whom ideas, culture, knowledge, good 
letters, are so precious before all things. The scholar owes 
his country a filial love. His enlarged and catholic fellow- 
ship with the poets, philosophers and orators of all lands 
and times, his loyalty to “the dead but scepted sover- 
eigns, who still rule our spirits from their urns,” the generous 
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spirit of learning has never elsewhere, and has not here, re- 
pressed his noble rage for his country. Have we not felt upon 
us the breath of that new life which leaped out of the popu- 
lar heart fifteen months ago? Did we not read that new 
revelation, that resurrection of latent nobleness, with the 
spirit, perhaps the language of Wordsworth ? 


When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student’s bower for gold ; some fears unnamed 
I had, my country. Am I to be blamed ? 

But when I think of thee and what thou art, 
Verily in the bottom of my heart, 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

But dearly must we prize thee; we who find 

In thee a bulwark for the cause of men.* 


A war in whose issue lies clear “the cause of men” as in 
ours; which penetrates and leavens the whole life of the na- 
tion; which fills the great country with a soul as great; whose 
cannon thunder a great idea, which must unify and nation- 
alize our people; which makes such strain upon all the emo- 
tions, and excites such enthusiasms; which is disciplining us 
in a new school and to nobler virtues, with its immediate 
results, must have its remoter influences in our intellectual 
life. It must enlarge the area of education. It cannot arrest 
scholarship. It must affect literature through the life it leaves, 
and the atmosphere it has cleared. Ourstronger convictions, 
and our spiritual hurts, what we gain, and what we suffer, 
will make themselves felt through the brain, and in the com- 
ing harvests of thought and art. Some new inspirations 
must start, and flow, and find a way into the color, if not the 
grain of our literature. Hidden genius may be uncovered; 
repressed tendencies may be let loose by the sword. Indi- 
vidual genius, born in this more tense and defecated climate 
of a new national life, will be touched by forces in happy 
combination with which it may produce in quantity and 
quality worthy of an age so advanced. 





* Sonnets dedicated to Liberty, XVII. 
Vol. xxvii.*—36. 
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As literature flows out from life, so it returns thither, and is 
related to it as means toanend. It is the minister, as well as 
the interpreter of life. Itis one among many agencies tribu- 
tary to the one end, intellectual culture —indeed, to the 
whole life. This is the terminus of all literature which an- 
swers any tolerable purpose. The aim, the tendency rather, 
may be unconscious. Spontaneousness belongs to genius, to 
all the best forms of art. There may be intention where it 
does not reveal itself as conscious. Arsest celare artem. In 
every work of high art there is this latent intention, which 
is its informing idea, the norm of its growth, which blooms 
from it, as sweetness comes out of the newhay. Genius con- 
ceals its object, and yet accomplishes it. Mere mechanic 
talent appends a moral, instead of drawing it out of the read- 
er’s own mind by its own suggestive strokes. And yet genius, 
literature, must submit to the universal law of God’s realm, 
to be useful, or it is dismissed, and has no place. It may 
flow at its own sweet will, and know only its own impulse and 
pleasure in the work; but to this test it must come at last. 
And all literature that lives, and is cherished in human love, 
has this quality. It serves the uses, the finer and more spir- 
itual uses of life. It is of power to breed better thoughts, to 
take us out of ourselves a little, to help us forget, to help us 
remember, “to inform man in the best reason of living,” to 
charm and “support his uneasy steps over the burning marle.” 
It is of use in ways which cannot be weighed in the 
market. It has, indeed, its mercantile and economic value. 
Shakspeare harnessed the ethereal coursers of the sun to 
thrifty uses, and made them earn his living. Paradise Lost 
brought five pounds, which perhaps is as mnch as it is worth, 
if it were not above all price. For the life is more than meat, 
and it is more than literature. For if any book does not 
beget more life, if it does not “ build up the being that we 
are,” if it neither chastens, nor excites, nor expands, nor 
nourishes, if it fills no want, if it has no connection with the 
inward, or the everlasting life, the cook and the trunk-maker 
have uses for waste paper, let it find its mission! To live, 
not as the oyster, to live out what is in us, truly, humbly, fully, 
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nay, to live what is not in us, but in Another, whose word is 
not so much a literature as a life, is the purpose for which we 
are in this world at all, and for it we need all helps. Life is 
greater than literature, as all the rivers run into the sea, and 
it is never full. Life is better than learning, is the test and 
the end of it. If it answers no use of life in you, in society, 
here or hereafter, it has no use at all. It is dead, being alone. 
The ambition to be simply a learned man, with no reference 
to life, is no better than the ambition to be simply a fat man. 
Indeed, they are very much the same. Literature is a thing 
by the way, the chariot and not the goal. At the end is life, 
true, large, beautiful, eternal. 

A clear and vigorous, but rather wrong-headed writer, Mr, 
Buckle, has lately undertaken to rule out literatnre from any 
influence in the progress of mankind, in favor of rice and 
dates; to persuade us that food has more to do with the civil- 
ization of nations than esthetic or spiritual causes. It must 
be confessed that this cancels rather summarily the account 
between literature and life, and places the debt entirely on 
the contrary side. It assumes that the intellectual life of na- 
tions and the race is subject to a singular law of inconsistency; 
that it does not run in a stream, the past pressing upon the 
present, and augmenting, if not directing the current; that 
literature does not create an intellectual climate and soil as 
positive in power over men as any physical circumstance. 
Modern education is rooted somewhere, and where, if not in 
the past thought, in the dead and living literatures of the 
world? The universities hold fast their anchorage here. 
The poets and philosophers and historians will be likely to 
hold men as they have done. ' And literature will still and 
always serve the uses of social, as well as of personal culture 
and life, and leave its mark on both. It is a nourisher of the 
State. It helps the citizen to love his country, illustrated by 
arts as well as arms. It hallows the very ground, the plain 
house where Shakspeare was born, the Santa Croce where. 
Italy’s best dust is buried. It answers base uses and the best, 
according to the spirit in which it is written, and in which it 
isread. It may overmaster and enslave the mind, ruling life 
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with that which is only its image, choking the fountain out of 
which it came; sometimes the flowing thought hardened into 
a word not of life but of death, which has petrified centuries. 
“ But at the same time,” to quote Menzel again,* “literature 
has furnished an acceptable instrument for every struggle of 
the age. In her golden book every one has registered his 
vote. She is a shield to righteousness and virtue, a temple to 
wisdom, a paradise to innocency, a cup of delight to love, a 
Jacob’s ladder to the poet, but also a fierce weapon to party 
spirit, a plaything for trifling, a stimulant to wantonness, an 
easy-chair to laziness, a spring-wheel to gossip, a fashion to 
vanity, a merchandise to the spirit of gain, and has served 
like a handmaid, all the great and little, pernicious and useful 
noble and mean, interests of the time.” 

And now it is life again, which is to save literature from its 
dangers and mischiefs; which is corrective and medicinal; 
which must be mixed with it to give it health and sanity. 
There is a great deal of literature which is morbid, not to say 
vicious. And its diseases come generally of too little life, of 
being put to nurse away from the real world and its contacts. 
Its blood is thin and sublimated. It wants an infusion of 
sense and mother-wit, to touch the ground, however high it 
flies toward the moon. For many poets’ souls are “like stars 
and dwell apart.” Their poetry lacks body, and richness, and 
health, for it is spun out of their own fancy. It does not 
come out of life—a generous, out-of-door, wholesome life. 
Their genius is sick for want of air and exposure. Their verse 
is too fine-spun and remote from reality. The trouble is, it is 
not married to life. There is an ideal to which the poet must 
go for his law, and not to life and his times. He must come 
into his time as a teacher and minister of beauty, who has 
looked upon the invisible. .He must bring down to life what 
he does not find init. But, nevertheless, he must keep his hold 
of the earth, that he may have something to correct, to steady, 
to orient himself by. The eronaut in his farthest flight feels 
the attractions of the earth, and is carried in the currents of the 





* German Literature, I: 17. 
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atmosphere, and must depend upon them to bring him back, 
after his sublime visions, to the eartlragain. Scholarship needs 
practical sense and knowledge of the world to balance itself. 
Seclusion and study, unless tempered by some part in affairs, 
some knowledge of the world, will make men very bookish, 
very learned and very stupid. The simple-minded Goldsmith, 
“who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll,” proposed 
to travel broad, and bring home improvements. “ He will bring 
home a wheelbarrow, and call that an improvement,” said Dr. 
Johnson. Menzel satirizes the German scholars and writers 
who live like Troglodytes in their book-holes, refining and 
dreaming. ‘ Whether the slater has fallen from the roof, or 
Napoleon from his throne, they say, ah, ah, indeed, indeed, 
and thrust their roses again into their books.” This is one of 
the evils in German scholastic life. Mind has been com- 
pelled to retreat from life into books, till it knows no world 
but the dead or dreamy one it finds there. This is not our 
peril. But it is onejreason why studious men should not be 
too jealous of life and its exactions. 

And as life is corrective and curative of the dangers and 
vices of literature, so is it preservative, and really gives it im- 
mortality. There is some vitality in the literature which sur- 
vives the doom of decay and dust, which belongs alike to 
man and his books. Lost literature enough there is, more 
than can be measured, sunk into Lethe and all-devouring time. 
It had not tenacity of existence and of hold upon man’s love 
and memory, and soit perished. This mortality of books, of 
the making of which, long ages before the invention of print- 
ing, there was said to be no end, is one of the suggestive facts 
in history, of which much might be said. It is only for us to 
account for it. They dropped out of the memory, because 
they dropped out of the life of man. They perished because 
their use was transient, and the life that was in them small 
and brief. They died because they were not fit to live, or 
able. Search after the secret of this longevity of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, of the best classics, of all yet living literature 
which men read and so keep alive. It is the universal hu- 
man element, which is true to man everywhere and always. 
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In one word it is life in them, human life, which never 
wearies, which always delights; that touch of nature which 
makes the world kin, and all the ages one; it is not so much 
what is national and local ; it is the life of a great soul, which 
has drunk into the life of humanity, not its superficial ap- 
pearances, but its central spirit, and made its words vehicles 
of that life. It is the key which Ben Jonson gave to Shaks- 
peare’s immortality: 
* « And for his poesy, ’tis so rammed with life, 

That it shall gather strength with being, 

And live hereafter more admired than now.”’ 
It is the key which Jesus gives to the immortal freshness of 
the gospels: “the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, 
and they are life.” 

Do I seem now, gentlemen, to have been disloyal to letters, 
to offend against the majesty of the mistress of your vows 
and the presiding genius of the place and hour, in thus daring 
to assert the claim of life? Whether it be the silver, or the 
golden side of the shield, [am not unmindful that it has a 
reverse; that scholarship is your privilege and duty; that the 
claims of learning and literature upon society are not too 
much declared. Perhaps not here, in this learned court, but 
elsewhere, and at the bar of popular opinion, I am ready to 
plead their cause. But it is in their interest and for their sake; 
it is because literature is so closely related to life that I have 
ventured to use the hour which your hospitality allows the 
son of another college, in asking you to look kindly, and not 
jealously, on this seeming rival of the interests you here culti- 
vate. Few can follow literature or scholarship, as the work 
and pleasure of their days, but all can live, and must, can live 
heroic poems, which Milton declared is the best preparation 
for writing them. You can make literature the instrument of 
culture, and culture the instrument of life, larger and higher. 
You can live and perpetuate influence, though you add not a 
line to your land’s language. 

Both are before you, broad, inspiring, inviting. Have faith 





* The Poetaster, Act V. scene 1. 
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to believe that for each of you there remain unfound secrets, 
an infinite and open universe. Think not that possibility is 
concluded: that literature has all been written; that life in 
its great opportunities and inspirations is exhausted. There 
is yet truth, there is yet life, great, rich, untried. It is the 
shell and surface we know. In philosophy is no ultimate 
analysis. History is not yet written. Arnold and Mémmsen 
show how even the old can be written new. There are yet 
poems in nature, in life, in the universe around us, in the soul 
within us, in the world to which it is an opening and window. 
And surely there is life in this time and land, in which great 
duty can be done, in which a scholar can fulfil his best ideal. 
“ This,” the word is Schiller’s,* “this let him imprint and 
express in fiction and truth; imprint in the sport of his imag- 
ination and the earnest of his actions; imprint it in all sensi- 
ble and spiritual forms, and cast it silently into everlasting 
time.” 





* On the Aisthetic Education of Man, translated in Carlyle’s Miscellanies, 
I; 63. 
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Arr. II]—THE FREEWILL BAPTISTS ; THEIR HISTORY 
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1—The History of the Freewill Baptists for half a century. By 
Rev. I. D. Srewarr. Vol. J. From the year 1780 to 1830. 
Dover : Freewill Baptist Printing Establishment. 1862. pp. 
479. 

2— Natural and Revealed Theology. A System of Lectures, embrac- 
ing the Divine Existence and Attributes; Authority of the Scrip- 
tures; Scriptural Doctrine; Institutions and Ordinances of the 
Christian Church. By Joun J. Burtzr, DD., Professor of 
Christian Theology in the Theological School at New Hampton, 
N. H. Dover: Freewill Baptist Printing Establishment. 1861. 
pp. 456. 

3—A Treatise on the Faith of the Freewill Baptists, with an Ap- 
pendix, containing a Summary of their Usages in Church Gov- 
ernment. Written under the directions of their G. Conference. 
Fourth Edition. Revised. Dover: Published by the Freewill 
Baptist Printing Establishment. 1848. pp, 114, 62. 

4—The Freewill Baptist Quarterly. Vols. {to X. 1853-62. 

5—The Freewill Baptist Quarterly Magazine. 1839-41. 

6— Minutes of the General Conference of the Freewill Baptist Con- 
nexion. 1827-1859. 

7—Annual Reports of the Freewill Baptist Benevolent Societies. 
1835-1861. 

8—The Freewill Baptist Register. Dover. 1862. 


A nistory of this denomination had been in contemplation 
for a number of years, when, in 1853, a committee was appoint- 
ed for the collection of materials, which, at the expiration of 
five years, were placed in the hands of Rev. I. D. Stewart, to 
prepare the work for publication. In the volume before us, 
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we have the first installment of the work, embracing the first 
half century of the denomination. Criticism of the volume 
is not our present purpose; we aim simply ata brief historical 
sketch, availing ourselves of its contents, and of such facts as 
we have been to able glean from other sources. The author 
has laid his own denomination under great obligations, besides 
making a valuable contribution towards a general ecclesias- 
tical history of this country. Contenting ourselves with simply 
expressing the hope that he will be encouraged to complete his 
undertaking, we proceed with our sketch. 

Benjamin Randall was born in Newcastle, N. H., February 
7th, 1749, and, like many other useful men, was blessed with 
a pious mother. In his youth he appears to have been moral 
and attentive to religious duties, but remained unconverted. 
In 1770 Rev. George Whitefield preached at Portsmouth, and 
Randall heard him with feelings of opposition. Two days 
afterwards, September 80th, he heard that Whitefield had 
died that morning, and the Holy Spirit appears to have bles- 
sed this announcement to him: “ Whitefield,” said he to him- 
self, “is now in heaven; but I am on the road to hell.” He 
was in much distress and anxiety for about two weeks, when 
Hebrews ix: 26 was applied to his mind, and he was led to 
the exercise of faith in Christ as his Saviour. Two years af- 
ter this, he and his wife joined the Congregational church ; 
but when his third child was born, he was led to the exami- 
nation of the subject of infant baptism, and did not give up 
the inquiry till there was a perfect satisfaction in his own 
mind that immersion, and the immersion of believers only, 
was the baptism of the Bible.”* On naming the matter to 
some brethren with whom he was accustomed to meet for 
social worship, he was surprised to learn that they were of 
the same mind with himself. The result was, that on the day 
Rev. William Hooper was ordained at Berwick, Maine,+ as a 
Baptist minister he baptized Mr. Randall and three others, 
who thus became members of the Baptist church at Berwick. 





* History of the Freewill Baptists, page 40. 

t This was Aug. 14th, 1776, and Mr, H. is supposed to have been the first 
Baptist minister ordained in Maine. See Millet’s History of the Baptists in 
Maine, page 32. 
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Mr. Randall had for some time felt it to be his duty to 
preach, and had resisted the conviction, but at length, being 
urged by his brethren at Newcastle, he yielded to a sense of 
duty, and God so blessed his efforts, that in 1777 thirty per- 
sons were supposed to be converted. In accordance with the 
invitation of the people in New Durham, N. H., he, in 1778, 
concluded to remove to that town, but declined their offer of 
a financial provision for his support, as he believed it was his 
duty to itinerate. In 1779, Mr. Randall and others discov- 
ered that he did not agree with what are called the Calvinistic 
views held by Baptists, and from that time, though no formal 
steps were taken, there was a practical separation. In March, 
1780, he united with a Baptist church in Barrington (now 
Strafford), of which Rev. Tosier Lord was pastor ; and in 
April 5th of the same year, he was ordained as an evangelist, 
at New Durham, by Revs. Tosier Lord and Edward Lock, and 
Ruling Elder John Shepherd. Mr. Lord had been ordained 
a Baptist minister in 1776, but was, at this time, with his 
church occupying an independent position. Mr. Lock had 
been a licentiate of the Gilmanton Baptist church, of which 
John Shepherd was also a member, but a council called to 
ordain him, not being satisfied with his doctrinal views, he 
was ordained by Mr. Lord and a lay brother,* probably John 
Shepherd,+ and became pastor of a Baptist church at Lon- 
don and Canterbury, which thenceforth appears to have be- 
come independent. 

At the time of Mr. Randall’s ordination, theré was no 
church in New Durham, but in June of the same year, he 
and six others organized themselvest into a church, approving 
and adopting thirteen articles of faith, and signing a covenant. 
Others uniting with them, Benjamin Randall was chosen pas- 
tor and clerk on the second of September. They called them- 
selves a Baptist church, and for a number of years its ministers 
and members were certified as “ Regular Baptists,”§ but in 
reality this was the first Freewill Baptist church. 





* History of the Freewill Baptists, page 39. 
t Ibid., page 50. { Ibid., page 54. § Ibid., pages 55, 76 
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Pelatiah Tingley graduated at Yale College in 1761, and 
afterwards became a Congregational minister. Coming to 
the conclusion that sprinkling was not baptism, he became one 
of the first members of the Baptist church in Sanford, Maine, 
which was organized in 1772. Mr. Stewart says he was or- 
dained pastor of that church in October of the same year,* 
but Mr. Millet thinks they had no pastor till 1798.+ Mr. 
Tingley seems to have dissolved his connection with the Bap- 
tists about the same time with Mr. Randall. 

Samuel Weeks was a member of the Baptist church in Gil- 
manton, N. H.; received a license to preach in 1777, and was 
ordained pastor of the church in 1780. Sympathizing with 
Randall in his views of doctrine, he soon after joined the new 
denomination. Daniel Hibbard is stated to have been a Bap- 
tist minister in Maine,{ and to have identified himself with 
Randall and Tingley as early as 1782. It appears, then, that 
Randall, Tingley, Weeks, and Hibbard may be regarded as 
the first Freewill Baptist ministers. They appear to have had 
also the assistance of Messrs. Lord, Lock, and Shepherd, but 
the first of these never formally united with them, and the 
others did not unite with them till twelve years afterwards. 

During the year 1780, Mr. Randall made his first tour in 
Maine, preaching in various places. The next year he went 
again, and during an absence from home of thirty-seven days 
travelled four hundred miles, attended forty-seven public 
meetings, and organized several churches. In 1788, Randall 
and the other ministers who agreed with him, submitted to 
the churches a proposition for holding a general meeting four 
times a year, and this was agreed to by them. 

Mr. John Whitney was the first minister ordained after the 
new denomination was formed. He travelled from Goulds- 
boro, Maine, 150 miles, to attend the quarterly meeting at 
New Durham, N. H., in 1785, and was there ordained; 


* History, page 51. + History of the Baptists in Maine, page 35. { His- 
tory of the Freewill Baptists, page 52. 

§ Joseph Boody had before this been ordained Ruling Elder, and he, unlike 
others, is reckoned among the ministers. Hist., page 85. ; 
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Messrs. Randall, Tingley, and Hibbard taking part in the 
exercises. 

Revivals often followed the quarterly meetings, and the 
denomination continued to increase. It is estimated that in 
1790 there were twenty churches (three in New Hampshire, 
and seventeen in Maine), eight ministers, seven unordained 
preachers, and nine Ruling Elders. The Ruling Elder was 
the moderator of the church, and in the absence of a Teach- 
ing Elder, he administered the ordinances. 

The “ open communion” question was first mooted in Sep- 
tember, 1781, but was waived. It was again introduced in 
1784, and the decision was postponed; but in 1785, the New 
Durham church voted, “ We believe it duty, for the future, to 
give leave to such brethren as are not baptized by immersion, 
whom we fellowship in the spirit, to commune with us occa- 


‘sionally, if they desire it.”* 


The “ washing of feet,” as a religious ordinance to be ob- 
served after the Lord’s Supper, seems to have been introduced 
very soon after the formation of the denomination, and Mr. 
Stewart gives frequent instances of its observance.t There 
were some,} however, who expressed their dissent from this 
practice “ as an innovation among the ordinances of the gos- 
pel,” but they had to confess their “want of charity towards 
those who felt it duty to observe the washing of feet.” We 
believe that there is no vestige of this practice remaining in 
the denomination; but we find it was discussed in the General 
Conferences as late as 1835. 

John Russell, afterwards a prominent minister among the 
Freewill Baptists, and still living, aged 96, was converted in 
1790. In 1791, “a great majority of the members” of the 
New Durham church “ were backslidden,” and they conclud- 
ed that they were “no longer a church in visible standing,” 
and therefore they ve-organized. This early example has, we 
believe, been often followed, and we think with injurious 
effect. 





* Hist., page 101. + Ibid., pages 69,75, 83.111. {¢ Ibid., page 102. § Min- 
utes of General Conference, 1830, 1831, 1835: 
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In 1792, the New Durham church had one hundred and 
twenty-six members, living in fifteen different towns, and Mr. 
Randall, seeing that this was inconvenient, summoned a meet- 
ing of delegates from the different branches, and it was agreed 
that delegates should thus meet every three months, and be 
called the New Durham Quarterly Meeting. This plan was 
adopted in other places, and thus originated the present Quar- 
terly Meetings. The meeting established in 1783, and which 
was a general meeting of the whole denomination, was hence- 
forth to be called a Yearly Meeting, although it still held four 
sessions a year,in four different places. In the same year, 
Ephraim Stinchfield was baptized. He commenced preach- 
ing soon afterwards; but, through timidity, failed several 
times. Some members of the church in New Gloucester 
“ charged him before the yearly meeting with having ‘ wound- 
ed the cause of God by endeavoring to preach six or seven 
times, and could not.’ ”* Ultimately, however, he became a 
leading and useful minister. In 1799, we have a record of 
the ordination to the ministry of John M. Bailey, in Maine, 
by Ruling Elder Timothy Cunningham aud Deacon Daniel 
Dunton, no ordained minister taking part in the service.+ 
At this time “deacons and ruling elders who had been or- 
dained, were encouraged to baptize, and some of them did so 
in the absence of a minister.” 

For a number of years, while those outside the denomina- 
tion had given them various names, they had continued to 
call themselves Baptists. But in 1799 we find them using the 
designation “ Freewill Baptists” in ordination certificates.§ 

The first Freewill Baptist church in Vermont appears to 
have been formed at Strafford about 1792. In the autumn 
of 1802, two ministers went by request into Lower Canada, 
and their labors being blessed, they baptized converts, and 
organized churches there. Avery Moulton was ordained at 
Stanstead, in that province, in 1806. He appears to have 
been an earnest and useful minister, and is still represented 
in the ministry of the denomination by his three sons. 





* Hist., page 121. t Hist., page 135. }$ Ibid.,page 194, § Ibid., page 175 
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The denomination sustained a painful loss in October, 
1808, in the death of Randall, its founder and early guardian. 
He had been an earnest, painstaking and diligent minister. 
Every year for nearly thirty years he had taken long and weari- 
some journeys, preaching the gospel. One extract from his 
diary will illustrate this: “ Here ends my journal for 1807; 
having travelled only two thousand five hundred and ninety- 
three miles, and having been so much unwell, [ have attended 
only two hundred and three public meetings, besides weddings 
and funerals.”* He died at the age of 59. Before his death, he 
wrote a long letter to the Quarterly Meeting, expressing satis- 
faction with his doctrinal views, warning them of dangers 
that they would meet, and especially deprecating the notion 
that had been introduced among them that the wicked would 


be annihilated. The only sermon of his that was published, 


was a funeral sermon preached February 27th, 1803. 

The first efforts to obtain full statistics were made in 1805. 
But in addition to carelessness and indifference, there were 
found among them at that time, “ good men who feared that 
this enumeration would be like David’s numbering Israel, 
displeasing to God.”+ 

In 1809, John Colby, a young man of 22, bgan to preach 
in Vermont. Having been ordained, believing that he was 
moved thereto by the Holy Spirit, he started on horseback tor 
a journey into the far west of that day. He went through 
Pennsylvania and Ohio: crossed into Indiana, and returned 
by way of Lake Erie and Niagara Falls, preaching almost 
every day, and stopping where circumstances appeared to call 
for it. On this journey he travelled three thousand miles, 
and was eight months fromhome. After this he travelled in 
other places, and in 1812 organized the first Freewill Baptist 
church in Rhode Island. He died in Virginia, November 28, 
1817, far from home and personal friends. He depended 
much on impressions, and sometimes gave injudicious expres- 
sion to them.t le also believed in the power to restore the 





* Hist., page 246. + Ibid., page 264. 
t See Life of John Colby, Vol. I., page 113. 
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sick to health by the prayer of faith.* But he was a good 
man, abundant in labor, very impressive as a preacher, and 
we have been told by those who knew him, that “ his singing 
would thrill a whole congregation.” Mr. Stewart says of him: 
“ During the six years of his active ministry he baptized six 
hundred and fifty persons, and the number that became Chris- 
tians through his instrumentality must have been very great.”+ 

Just before Colby set out on his journey to the West, Rev. 
N. Brown removed from Vermont to New York, and after a 
short time organized a Freewill Baptist church in Bethany, 
Genesee county. In 1812, “he ordained Jeremiah Folsom” 
to “the work of the ministry;”{ and from this beginning, the 
denomination spread in the State of New York. Other Free- 
will Baptist ministers followed Rev. John Colby, and settled 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and churches of that order were 
formed in those States, 

In 1821, died Rev. Pelatiah Tingley, in his 87th year. He 
had been uniformly consistent and useful during the whole of 
his career. He is said to have been “a man of few words, 
but of close observation, and unlike many of that day was 
noted for his short prayers and sermons. Rev. Daniel Hib- 
bard, another of the first Freewill Baptist ministers, died in 
1828. We may here note that Rev. Samuel Weeks, the only 
survivor of the first four Freewill Baptist ministers, lost his 
way in the woods in the winter of 1795, while returning home 
trom an evening meeting, :.ad had to spend the night in the 
cold and wet. He found the path in the morning, but he 
never recovered from the effects of the exposure. Having 
suffered physically and mentally for thirty-seven years, he 
died in 1832, aged 86. 

In 1821, the first Freewill Baptist church in Connecticut 
was formed, but it was not till some time afterwards that it 
became acquainted with and united with the denomination. 
The first Freewill Baptist church in Indiana was organized by 
Rev. Marcus Kilborn in 1820. 


* Life, Vol. I., page 114; Vol. II., page 44. t History of the Freewill Bap- 
tists, page 317. { Ibid., page 320. 
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David Marks, of the State of New York, then a lad of fif- 
teen, commenced to preach in 1821, and travelled in various 
places. He was generally called “the boy-preacher,” and 
met with much difficulty and opposition.* But difficulties 
were nothing to him, come from what source they might. In 
1826, he was ordained to the work of the ministry, in his 21st 
year; and till his death was an active and leading minister. 

The ecclesiastical polity of the Freewill Baptists was the 
growth of circumstances. At first the monthly meetings 
formed in various places, were regarded as branches of the 
New Durham church; and when the quarterly meetings were 
formed, they seem “ to have been regarded as the church;”+ 
for they received members, and claimed the sole right of 
rejecting them. They also assumed a general control of the 
churches,{ and exercised almost despotic power over the min- 
isters.§ In like manner the yearly meetings assumed control 
over the quarterly meetings, the churches, and the labors of 
the ministers, and the question of their ordination.| After 
about twenty years, however, the churches became more inde- 
pendent.4 

As the denomination spread itself over a larger area, it was 
thought that another link was: needed to complete the organ- 
ization. The first General Conference was held at Tunbridge, 
Vermont, October, 1827. Nineteen delegates were present 
from New England, and one from New York. Rev. Enoch 
Place, who is still living, but was then in the prime of life, 
presided. Hosea Quinby, then a layman, and since then 
very useful both as a layman and a minister, was appointed 
clerk. Although the authority of the Conference was not at 
first very clearly defined, it was understood that it was not to 
reverse the decisions of the churches, or of the quarterly or 
the yearly meetings.** 

The numerical increase of the Freewill Baptists during the 
first fifty years of their history is sufficiently indicated by a 








* See Memoirs of David Marks, pages 37, 49, 59, 108. 
+ Hist., page 98. + Ibid., pages 169, 180, 200. 

§ Ibid., page 180. || Ibid., pages 169,179,197. J Ibid., pages 267, 268. 
** Ibid., page 437, 
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comparison of their statistics in 1790, about ten years after their 
origin, when they had quarterly meeetings, 1; churches, 18 ; 
ordained ministers, 8; members, 400: and in 1830, when they 
had yearly meetings, 7; quarterly meetings, 30; churches, 
450; ordained ministers, 375; members, 21,000.* 

In reaching these numbers, the denomination had passed 
through numerous trials. Its existence had scarcely begun, 
when, in 1782, the influence of the Shakers was so disastrous, 
that Mr. Stewart says, “ Not one of the free churches but suf- 
fered more or less from their proselyting efforts."+ In 1805, 
Elias Smith, the founder of what has since been known as 
“the Christian denomination,” sought admission to “ the Free- 
will Baptist Connexion.” He believed that the soul is uncon- 
scious between death and the resurrection, and that the wicked 
will be annihilated. He denied the Divinity of Christ, and 
was opposed to “all written creeds and denominational 
names.” Though not admitted, he continued in free inter- 
course with the Freewill Baptist churches, and this, with the 
circulation of The Herald of Gospel Liberty among them, 
exerted an injurious influence both as to doctrines and prac- 
tices.t In 1809, came “the angel delusion,”§ and in 1817, 
Jacob Cochrane came flashing like a meteor, introducing his 
vagaries and immoralities,| and leading many astray. These 
and other delusions, with the defection of various ministers 
whom Mr. Stewart names, were the causes of severe trials and 
losses. 

We may here remark that the excitability of the Freewill 
Baptists of the present day is moderation in comparison with 
that of the first fifty years of their existence. Mr. Stewart 
describes scenes in connection with quarterly meetings and 
other gatherings, which to us seem to be very far removed 
from the decorum due to public worship. On one occasion, 
when “a table was spread for communion,” there appears to 
have been so much confusion, “ that there was no opportunity 
for receiving the elements."{ At another time, Mr. Randall 





* Hist., pages 94, 450. + Ibid. page 67. 

t Ibid. pages 273, 342. § Ibid. 275. || Life of C. Phinney, pages 84, 85. 
| Ibid. page 159. 
Vou. xxvii.*¥—37, 
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“earnestly desired the people to refrain from such excited 
and disorderly manifestutions.”* This excitability will in 
part account for many being so easily led away, and for the 
large number uf conversions reported, as compared with the 
actual increase of the denomination. 

In contending against compulsory payments for the support 
of the ministry, Mr. Randall and his co-laborers went to the 
opposite extreme of objecting to “a stipulated agreement.”+ 
The result was, that those who were taught to make their 
feelings the test of what they should pay, readily felt that they 
should pay nothing. And those who thus taught, not only 
exposed themselves and families to privations, but placed 
great obstacles in the way of their successors. As a specimen, 
we may note that Messrs. B. Randall and J. Russell, by 
request, spent two weeks in travelling into Vermont and back, 
and received “about eighty cents,” which they divided between 
them.t Theirs was not an uncommon experience. But how- 
ever we may deprecate the mistake of these men, and the 
evils they introduced, we must believe them sincere, and 
would honor them for the earnestness with which they pursued 
their laborious and financially unrequited work. 

At different periods we find females either active as ex- 
horters, or believing themselves called to preach. We believe 
that at the present time there are two female preachers, wives 
of ordained ministers, one in Wisconsin, and the other in Iowa. 

To counteract the influence of Zhe Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty, Rev. John Russell, in 1811, commenced A Religious 
Magazine. It was published two years, and then suspended 
till 1820, when the second volume was published, extending 
over three years. “ The Life of Colby” was published in 
1816, and after his death, a new edition, giving particulars of 
that event. In 1819, during the suspension of the Religious 
Magazine, Rev. Eben. Chase published Zhe Religious In- 
former, a semi-monthly of eight pages, and it continued for 
several years. Rev. John Russell compiled and published a 





* Hist., page 151. See also pages 223, 227, 240, 378, 
t Ibid, pages 182,183. {Ibid. page 165. 
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hymn-book in 1823, and in 1825 Rev. Sam’l Burbank pub- 
lished the first Freewill Baptist Register, and it has since 
appeared annually. Zhe Freewill Baptist Magazime, pub- 
lished in Rhode Island, was issued five years from 1826; and 
in 1827 the journal of Rev. Abel Thornton was published. 
The first number of their weekly newspaper, Zhe Morning 
Star, was issued from Limerick, Maine, May 11th, 1826, so 
that it is now in its thirty-seventh year. In 1827, the Morn- 
ing Star company published “ The Life of Elder Benjamin 
Randall,” and in 1828 they republished “‘ Pike's Persuasives 
to Karly Piety.” This, we believe, completes the literary 
history of the denomination for the first fifty years, which may 
be called the formative period of its being. 

As there is no promise of a continuation of Mr. Stewart’s 
history at present, we append from various sources a few par- 
ticulars of the last thirty years, which may be called the 
progressive stage of its course. 

The General Conference was established in 1827, and is 
now held once in three years. While it does not claim to 
exercise any authority, it discusses various questions brought 
before it, and, composed as it is of delegates from the yearly 
meetings,* is supposed to speak authoritatively of the opin- 
ions and doctrinal views held by the denomination. The 
minutes of this Conference give us considerable insight into 
the questions agitated, and the enterprises carried on, in the 
denomination. 

Of Sabbath Schools, a well informed minister says :+ 
“ Thirty-five years ago, there was scarcely a Sabbath School 
in the whole F. W. Baptist denomination. In 1828, the Gen- 
eral Conference was held at Sandwich, N. H., and a vote was 
passed advising those who believed Sabbath Schools useful, to 
form them. You will see that the matter was not urged. 
There was then opposition to them in some places.” But the 
General Conference soon took stronger ground, and Sabbath 





*The yearly meetings are composed of delegates from the quarterly meetings, 
and these of delegates from the churches. tRev. Jos. Fullonton, in The Myrile, 
April 5th, 1862. 
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Schools became general. The Sabbath School Repository 
was published in 1841, but was discontinued at the end of a 
year. The Myrtle, a bi-monthly, was commenced in 1845, 
and now has a circulation of 13,500. 

The question of writing sermons, or sketches of sermons, 
has often been discussed. In 1828, it was “ Agreed that this 
Conference do not approve of writing sermons or sketches of 
sermons to deliver in public.”* The last reference we find 
to this subject is in 1859. “ Resolved, That we deem extem- 
poraneous preaching most effective, and would recommend 
it to all our ministry ; yet we would leave every minister to 
the liberty of his. own conscience.”+ 

In 1824, Rev. James Peggs,t and in 1832, Rev. A. Sutton,§ 
English General Baptist missionaries in Orissa, addressed 
letters to the Freewill Baptists of this country on the subject 
of missions to the heathen. In 1833, Mr. Sutton came to this 
country, and spent a number of months in visiting the 
churches. “The Freewill Baptist Foreign Mission Society” 
was formed the same yearg Rev. Eli Noyes was ordained 
in a grove, at the New Hampshire Yearly Meeting in June, 
1835, in the presence of three thousand persons, Rev. F. A. 
Cox, of London, preaching, and Rev. A. Sutton, of Orissa, 
giving the charge.| Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, with Rev. Jeremiah 
Phillips and wife, sailec for Orissa in company with Mr. 
Sutton, in September, 1835. Mr. Noyes was obliged to return 
home in 1841, in consequence of ill health, but Mr. Phillips 
remained till 1855. The Society has sent out, in all, twenty- 
one missionaries, male and female; five of whom now remain 
in Orissa. The missionary stations are Balasore and Jella- 
sore. The number of members in 1860, at the former place 
was forty, and at the latter thirty-one. They have six native 
preachers, and one assistant native preacher. 

Rev. C. R. Bacheler, who went out in 1840, and returned 
in 1852, established a dispensary,4/ and gave lectures to “a 





*Minutes of General Conference, 1828, page 9. tMinutes, 1859, page 27. 
tHistory of Freewill Baptists, page 465. §Minutes, 1847, page 14. 

||Hinduism and Christianity in Orissa, page 121. 

q Report of Freewill Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 1835, page 5. 
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small medical class.”* The dispensary has averaged over 
two thousand patients annnually for fifteen years, most of the 
labor being performed by one of Mr. B.’s students.+ Since 
his return home, Mr. Bacheler has published “Hinduism and 
Christianity in Orissa.” Mr. Phillips reduced the Santal lan- 
guage to form, and published an introduction, grammar, vocab- 
ulary, and primer, and afterwards translated and published 
the Gospel of Matthew. The total amount of subscription 
for twenty-eight years, is $101,832.32 ; and the annual aver- 
age for the last eight years, $4,868.37. All the secretaries of 
the Society have labored gratuitously, hence the incidental 
expenses have been very small. Rev. C. R. Bacheler is the 
present secretary. 

The Freewill Baptists early took decided ground on “ the 
temperance question.” In 1832, the General Conference 
voted, “* We will lay hands on no man who uses them (ardent 
spirits), or advocates their use as a drink,”§ and they have 
constantly maintained this position. 

Much “ Home Missionary” labor had for a long time been 
performed in the denomination, but mainly at the expense of 
the laborers themselves. The establishment of the Foreign 
Mission Society in 1833 seems to have had a reflex influence, 
for in the following year the Freewill Baptist Home Mission 
Society was organized. For some years the principal work 
seems to have been the aiding of itinerant ministers, but in 
1844 a missionary4] was appointed to labor in Boston, Mass. 
From that time, while still caring for large and promising 
fields, the Society has directed more attention to churches. As 
nearly as we can gather from the reports, sixty-seven of these 
have been aided for a longer or shorter time. The total income 
for twenty-seven years is $44,641.72. 

In the last report we find two churches receiving each an 





* Hinduism and Christianity, page 175. 1 Report of F. B, Foreign Mission 
Society, 1861, page 8. 

tSince the above was written, Mr. Bacheler has returned to Orissa to remain 
three or more years. He sailed July 12th, leaving his family in this country. 
Rev. C. C. Libby, of Candia, N. H., is the present Secretary of the Society. 

§Minutes of Gen. Conference, 1832, page 6. || Memoirs of David Marks, 
page 325. Rev. Eli Noyes, a returned foreign missionary. 
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appropriation of $500, for the year ; but in a recent article* 
by the Secretary of the Society+ he says, “It has recently 
become the settled policy of the Society to make no more large 
appropriations to any one place.” We observe that the Com- 
mittee have hinted at an evil in the last report,t by suggesting 
that “ our brethren, ministers and laymen, hereafter be very 
cautious about contracting debts for meeting houses.” 

In 1837, the Penobscot Yearly Meeting requested the Gen- 
eral Conference to “ consider the subject of honorary titles, 
tishipe atta such as D. D., ete.” The Conference responded 
by voting, “ That it be recommended to our brethren not to 
receive or adopt titles which may give any just occasion for 
the opinion that they seek honor one of another."§ We be- 
lieve that thirteen years ago few ministers were willing to 
resist public opinion by using the prefix of Rev., the common 
term being Elder ; but there has been considerable change in 
this respect, and in 1853, when the subject was brought before 
the General Conference, they voted, “ In our opinion, no action 
on the subject by this Conference is needed.” | 

The year 1839 is considered by Freewill Baptists to have 
been an era with them on the subject of slavery. The Gen- 
eral Conferences had before this passed strong resolutions in 
opposition thereto, but in this year, a Dr. Wm. H. Housley, of 
Kentucky, came to the General Conference, and stated that 
if he were received into the denomination and ordained, sev- 
eral churches would also unite with them. But as he was a 
slaveholder, the counsel who examined him declined his 
application, and the Conference approved of their decision.4 
The Churches in North Carolina, containing three thousand 
members, probably on account of the position of the denom- 
ination respecting slavery,** not having reported themselves 
for several years, it was this year “ voted, that in future the 
North Carolina Conference be not inserted in our statistics.¢+ 





* Morning Star, April 16th, 1862. t Rev. Silas Curtis. | Report of F. B. Home 
Mission Society, 1861, page 25. §Minutes of General Conference, 1837, page 
18. . 

|| Minutes of Gen. Conference, 1853, page 35. (Ibid, 1839, page 25. **Free- 
will Baptist Quarterly, 1860, page 96. tt Minutes of Gen. Conference, 1839, 


page 32. 
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Whatever may have been the views of Mr. Randall and 
other early ministers,* there can be no doubt that afterwards 
there was a general dislike of an intelligent ministry, and any 
educational preparation for preaching was supposed to indi- 
cate neglect of the teaching of the Holy Spirit. A Freewill 
Baptist minister yet living, states, that being settled as a pastor 
in East Ossipee, N. H., from 1826 to 1831, he with great 
economy saved enough to purchase a Commentary. For a 
time he was able to keep it secret, but at length a female vis- 
itor discovered his hidden treasure, and in a few days the 
whole society knew it. He says: “If I had had the small pox 
packed away in a book-case, I am not sure that the excite- 
ment would have been any greater than in the present in- 
stance.”+ The result was, the church no longer had confidence 
in him, and he had to seek a new field of labor. Another 
aged minister says : “ My whole library consisted of a pocket 
Bible and a hymn-book. . . . I borrowed some histories, yet 
had but little time to read them — was reproved severely by 
the senior minister of the Church for reading. He called it 
studying to be a minister. He would sometimes tell me that 
it would ruin my usefulness to study anything but the Bible — 
he wished all other books piled up in one pile, and he would 
crawl half a mile on his hands and knees to set them on fire.” 

But in the midst of this love for “darkness rather than 
light,” there were both ministers and laymen who were rest- 
less and uneasy, and who, although they found a spiritual 
home with this denomination, could not be satisfied with the 
intellectual atmosphere by which they were surrounded. The 
first educational effort in the denomination was the establish- 
ment of an Academy at Parsonsfield, Maine, in 1832. In 
January, 1840, the Freewill Baptist Education Society was 
formed, and in September of that year “ the Biblical School 
was set in operation at North Parsonsfield, Me., under the in- 
struction of M. M. Smart, as Principal.”| It has since been 





*History of the Freewill Baptists,, page 467. tLife of Rev. D. Jackson, 
page 43. { Report of F. B. Education Society, 1853, page 6. § Minutes of 
Gen, Conference, 1832, page 21. Memoirs of David Marks, page 286. || Report 
of F. B. Education Society, 1851, page 7. 
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located at Lowell, Mass., and Whitestown, N. Y., and is now 
at New Hampton, N. H. It is now called “ The Theolog- 
ical School.” We are informed that “from the commence- 
ment, the whole number of students has been about two hun- 
dred and fifty — only thirty of whom have graduated in the 
regular course, though many others studied nearly long 
enough to do so.”* Since 1855, appropriations have been 
made to indigent students for the ministry. Last year $803 
was distributed among thirty-three students.t In 1845, we 
find an objection to the School met by the statement, “ There 
are no regulations requiring that they (the students) must 
necessarily remain any definite period of time in their course 
of study ; but they may continue one year, or two, or three, or 
any nuinber of months simply, as convictions of duty shall dic- 
tate.”"{ We think this arrangement has interfered with the 
efticiency of the School; but, perhaps, in the peculiar circum- 
stances in which it was commenced, this was the best that 
could be done. Notwithstanding “the storm that rose at 
the time of the organization of the Education Society,”§ the 
founders and supporters persevered in their work, and by the 
blessing of God have raised a noble monument to their per- 
severance. 

The report of the Education Society for 1858 states: 
“ The whole number of pupils in attendance during the year 
at our various institutions, is estimated at 1,800. The amount 
of funds invested is about $250,000. Of this sum, $110,000 
are in the form of permanent funds.” The most munificent 
friend of the Society was the late Jotham Parsons, of New 
York, who gave $15,000 to aid ministerial education.| Rev. 
S. K. Moulton is the present Secretary. 

In 1841, a denomination in New York calling themselves 
“ Free Baptists,” with whom there had been correspondence 
for several years, united with the Freewill Baptists, on condi- 
tion that they should be allowed to retain their original name, 





*Com. from Rev. J. J. Butler, D. D. tReport of F. B. Ed. Soc., 1861, page 


20. tIbid. 1845, page 11. §Ibid. 1855, page 4. ||Freewell Baptist Quarterly, 
1861, page 466. 
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if they chose.* This added 55 churches, 37 ordained minis- 
ters, and 2,534 members. With reference to the name, Mr. 
Stewart says: “ Many would prefer Free Baptists”+ for the 
whole denomination. 

In 1847, Revs. Jabez Burns and James Goadby attended 
the General Conference as a deputation from the General 
Baptists of England. Dr. Burns published an interesting 
volumet on his return. By appointment of the Conference, 
Revs. Jonathan Woodman and Eli Noyes reciprocated the 
visit in 1848. 

In 1859, an obelisk of Italian marble, ten feet high, on a 
granite base, was erected over the grave of Rev. B. Randall, 
at New Durham, N. H., at the expense of the denomination. 

The denomination reached its maximum of members in 
1843,§ when it numbered 61,872, but the Advent excitement 
sprung up about that time, and in the next four years there 
was a loss of between nine and ten thousand.| Its statistics 
in 1860 were, Yearly Meetings 31, Quarterly Meetings 145, 
Churches 1286, Ordained Ministers 1022, Members 58,441. 
The writer in the Quarterly from whom we have just quoted, 
believes that the Freewill Baptists suffered from the Advent 
excitement more than any other denomination, except the 
Christians, because next to them, they cultivated the “emo- 
tional nature,” and neglected education and literature. With 
the progress of education in the denomination there has been 
a corresponding development of literary ability and fertility in 
its ministry, and of intelligence and stability in its membership. 
Its “Printing Establishment,” which publishes, besides denomi- 
national books, the Morning Star, a weekly newspaper, and 
the Freewill Baptist Quarterly, has yielded at different times 
considerable sums of money to various benevolent objects of 
the body, and held in 1859 a property estimated at more than 





*Minutes of Genera] Conference, 1841, page 5. 

t History of Freewill Baptists, page 176. 

t Notes of a tour in the United States and Canada, by J. Burns, D. D. 
§ Minutes of General Conference, 1859, page 39. 

|| Freewill Baptist Quarterly, 1856, page 424. 
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$49,000. Its Quarterly, however, has not been a profitable 
enterprise, the contributors for the most part writing for it 
gratuitously. Some of its articles have been highly creditable 
to their authors. 

But we must turn to the doctrines held by the Freewill 
Baptists. In 1832 the General Conference appointed a com- 
mittee “ to write a treatise on our sentiments.”* This small 
work, containing 176 pages 48mo, was published in 1834, and 
has been several times endorsed by the General Conference.+ 
In 1843, Rev. M. M. Smart, then Principal of “ the Biblical 
School.” published at Lowell, Mass., a work entitled “Biblical 
Doctrine.” We do not find any reference to this in the Min- 
utes of General Conference, and we are informed that it was 
not “ much used in the denomination.” 

We have now the work of Dr. Butler, of which the F’ee- 


will Baptist Quarterlyt says, it is “issued under the auspices 


of the Freewill Baptist denomination, and is likely to be 
accepted, both within and without that body, as containing 
the doctrinal standard and formule of its churches.” The 
work consists of a course of lectures which the author has 
delivered to his Theological classes, and is published, both as 
a text book for them, and to supply a want long felt in the 
denomination. If the author does not always convince us, 
he succeeds in letting us know what he believes; and while 
we differ from him as to the meaning of certain texts, we find 
throughout the work a disposition to rely implicitly on what 
he thinks the Bible teaches. He gives the views of oppo- 
nents with candor and fairness usually quoting their words. 
Our readers will not expect us either to controvert or approve 
the doctrines advanced, our present object being simply to 
state, as concisely and perspicuously as we can, what we under- 
stand to be the distinctive doctrines held by the Freewill Bap- 
tists. 

The first lecture is introductory, and in treating of the 
Christian ministry, and the importance of theological training, 
the author takes occasion to answer the peculiar errors that 





* Minutes, 1832, page 9. _—s t Ibid. 1836, 1847, 1853.  { 1861, page 232. 
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have been so prevalent among his people on these subjects. 
On page 29 we observe what we suppose to be a misprint. 
Of “ Christian Theology ” we read, “ It may be remarked that 
one great source of instruction is the Bible.” This reading 
would imply that there are other great sources of instruction 
in “Christian theology” besides the Bible ; but we suppose 
that Dr. B. must have intended to say “ the one great source.” 
If not an error of type, which we are confident it must be, it 
certainly is a fundamental error in doctrine. 

The work is divided into four parts, entitled, respectively, 
Natural Theology, Necessity and Authority of Scripture 
Revelation, The Doctrines of Revelation, The Church and its 
Institutions. The whole is comprised in forty-three lectures. 
We shall refer only to those lectures which enunciate the 
peculiar Freewill views. In Lecture IV., vindicating the con- 
sistency of human freedom with Divine omniscience, he 
affirms that “ our acts are not performed because God knows 
them, but God knows them because they are performed.” 
“God knows that moral beings have the power of contrary 
choice, for he has endowed them with that power. Else they 
would not be moral beings.” He admits that “the knowl- 
edge of God is dependent on our acts, so far as that knowl- 
edge relates to our acts. But this implies no limit of his 
knowledge.” 

Lecture XI., “On Christ,” opens a subject on which there 
has been much discussion in the denomination, arising, prob- 
ably, from a too close connection with the Christians,* and 
the indiscriminate reading of their periodical.t But in the 
discussions of the General Conference, and in the first general 
statement of doctrines already referred to, we see that the 
leading men have always avoided the errors thus introduced 
among them. Dr. Butler states that Christ “was really a man 
having a natural body and a rational soul,” and that “He was 
God.”t “But He was not two beings. He was one being. 
Divinity and humanity were then united in the person of 





* History of the Freewill Baptists, page 342. t Ibid. page 272. 
t Theology, page 114. 
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Christ.”* To fhe phrase, “Son of God the idea generally 
attached in the Scriptures is that of office. It designates the 
Messiah :” and that in his capacity of Messiah or Mediator, 
the Son was sent by the Father, and was subordinate to 
him.” + 

Incorrect views on the subject of the Divinity of Christ 
would naturally be connected with objections to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and some who might have all doubts on the 
former subject removed, might find them remaining on the 
latter. Thus one who for many years was a leading Freewill 
minister in New England, and now resides in Indiana, 
appears to have adopted the Sabellian theory, for he says of 
God,t that “in order to meet the wants of the moral world, 
he has revealed himself to man in a threefold sense; or, in 
other words, in the relative offices of Father, Son, and Holy 


Ghost.” 


But Dr. Butler, in Lecture XII., “On the Trinity,” says, 
“The Scriptures clearly reveal a trinity in unity in the God- 
head—that is, there is but one God, one Divine being; yet 
in his infinite nature there are three, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit. He is three, yet but one, though not in the 
same sense.”§ “To reject it is to reject the Bible. But 
what the distinction is, denoted by persons in the Godhead, 
we may frankly confess we knownot. . . . The doctrine 
is one of pure revelation, and should be received just as it 
stands in the sacred oracles.”| After adducing a number of 
texts with reference to the Holy Spirit, Dr. B. says, “These 
passages clearly prove both the Personality and Divinity of 
the Holy Spirit.” 4 

Lecture XIV. treats of “ Divine Purposes and Providence.” 
It is stated that there are, “1. Unconditional decrees ; as, to 
create the world, to give Christ, to make atonement. 2. Con- 
ditional decrees ; as, to save those who endure in obedience 





* Theol. page 118. t Page 119. 
} Life of Rev. D. Jackson, page 90. 
§ Theol. page 122, 


| Page 131. q Page 124. 
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to him to the end, to cast off those who persist in impenitence.”* 
And, it is added, “Thus is the decree, so far as it relates to 
moral beings, conditioned, and founded in God’s foreknowl- 
edge of the free acts of his accountable creatures. Every 
man is therefore responsible for himself, and the author of his 
own destiny.”+ On the subject of Providence it is said, 


“That the Providence of God is universal, . . . extends 
to the most menute objects and events, . . . secures the 
highest welfare of the universe on the whole, . . . . is 


adapted to the nature of different objects,” and “does not at 
all infringe upon the moral agency of any one.”+ 

In Lecture XV. we have “Moral Agency” discussed. 
Here we are taught that “ Moral distinctions are as immuta- 
ble as mathematical distinctions ;” that moral law “is immu- 
table and independent of the will of any being whatever. 
That benevolence is right and selfishness is wrong, arise from 
no enactment or constitution of things.” “ A moral being is 
one subject to moral law.” “ We are moral beings.”§ “In 
the fall man did not lose his moral agency.” ‘Free Will. 
This is the power of contrary choice, or self-determination. 
It is the efficient power of the mind. In fact, will is the only 
proper cause in the universe. The will of God is the great 
first cause, and it is by virtue of the will that He is cause. 
Created moral beings are second causes, and it is by virtue of 
the will that they are causes.”4{ ‘ Will is therefore tree, that 
is, self-determined. In every moral choice, other circumstan- 
ces apart from itself remaining the same, the will might have 
made a different or opposite choice. . . . Intellect, moral 
sensibilities, conscience, and will, then, constitute moral agency. 
All are essential to it, though the will is more especially the 
moral faculty.”** The cannot of sinners is their will not.”++ 

Respecting Lecture XVI, “On the creation and original 
state of man,” we need only say, that it teaches the immate- 
riality and immortality of the soul, and states, as the general 
belief, “that the intimations both of Scripture and reason 
favor the theory of the propagation of the soul.” {t+ 





* Page 152. t Page 153. t Page 155. § Page 150. || Page 161. 
q Page 163. ** Page 167. tt Page 168. tt Page 178. 
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In Lecture X VIL. “Temptation and Fall of Man,”* it is stated 
that ‘‘fallen man cannot recover himself, he cannot regenerate 
himself, he cannot, while remaining in a sinful state, exercise 
holy affections ; but he can do his duty, and what he cannot 
do of himself alone, he can accomplish through the influences 
of the Holy Spirit. He can yield to those influences. He 
can obey God.” + | 

Lecture XTX. is on “ Human Depravity.” Here we have 
such statements as these: “ There is not a man upon earth; 
there never was one, who can say with a clear conscience, I 
never sinned.”+ “It is not mere improvement that he (man) 
needs, but moral transformation, . . . human depravity 
is wnwersal, . . . it is total.”§ “No unrenewed man, 
then possesses any degree of holiness, but is wholly depraved.” | 

With reference to the state of infants, Rev. J. B. Davis, a 


‘prominent Freewill Baptist minister, says, in a sermon pub- 


lished by request of the Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting, 
that on account of “the soul of the infant being in an 
impure body, and sinful world, it becomes exposed to all the 
temptations and sins of this life, and might fall in with them, 
and finally be cast away. . . . The soul of the infant 
being pure and without sin, it needs not regeneration or faith, 
but is saved without either." We find, however, in the only 
sermon published by Rev. Benj. Randall, “ that we all sinned 
and fell with and in Adam,” and “little children are in a 
state of depravity,” yet “ not in a state of condemnation.” ** 

Dr. Butler says: “ We admit they are not guilty of actual 
sin, for they are not capable of it. But they have a fallen 
nature, a corrupt propensity,” And he asks, “If children are 
good by nature, could not one, at least, have been trained up 
holy ?’++ He denies, “that the evil is confined wholly or 
chiefly to the body,”t+ and says: “ All the moral powers per- 
tain to the soul. The body is but the instrument of the 
mind.’’§§ 








* page 184,185. tpage186. tpagel197. §page 199. || page 200. 
{ Mouzal and physical state of Infants, 1849, page 14. ** A Sermon deliv- 
ered February 27, 1803, by Benjamin Randall, pages 7, 8 tt page 202. 
tt page 203. $4 page 204. 
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Lecture XX. treats of the ‘“‘ Nature and Extent of the Atone- 
ment.” Dr. B. says: “The sufferings of Christ were vicari- 
ous, that is, in our stead.”* The Scriptures “ represent his 
sufferings as an equivalent for those of sinners, so that by this 
provision the authority of the law is sustained equally as if 
all had been left to perish.”+ “ The atonement is a gracious 
provision, made to render it proper for God to pardon the 
guilty. Without it not a sinner could have been pardoned. 

And the same provision that opened the way for the 
pardon of one, opened the way for the pardon of all.” 
“ The atonement was provided for all, and if any are lost, it 
is because they reject its overtures.”§ 

The subject of Lecture XXL, “ Justification,” has been much 
discussed in the denomination, and a leading minister has 
written : “ The reaction from papal errors in respect to works 
seems to have driven Protestants into the opposite error of 
justification by faith alone.” | But Dr. Butler says: “ The 
doctrine of justification by faith is taught in every part of the 
Scriptures.”4] “ Paul’s doctrine is, that the sinner is justified 
by faith, not by works. . ... James is opposing those 
who are relying on a mere speculative or dead faith.”** 
“ Christ is the ground of hope. . . . Faith is the condi- 
tion on which pardon is bestowed.”++ 

Lectures XXV., XXVI., are on “ the Nature of Regenera- 
tion,” and “ the Means and Evidences of Regeneration.” Dr. 
B. describes “the process that occurs in regeneration,” tt as 
deep conviction of sin, repentance, faith in Christ, unreserved 
consecration to God. ‘Two agencies are concerned in regen- 
eration —the agency of God and that of man. Both are 
indispensable.”§§ “ We are authorized to say that the Holy 
Spirit regenerates, and that he uses means.” But “ the Bible 
plainly teaches that the Spirit’s influence is not irresistible.” | 
“The sinner has, indeed, an indispensable part to act, or he 
will never be regenerated." “ In the order of nature (not of 





* page 217. +t page 222. tpage 225. § page 227. || Rev. G. H. Ball in 
Freewill Baptist Quarterly, 1860, page 73. (page 234. ** page 235. tt page 
236. tt page 260. §§ page 261. ||l| page 266. QJ] page 267, 
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time), acceptable prayer, repentance, and faith, in their re- 
stricted sense, precede regeneration.”* 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to suggest here that what 
Andrew Fuller+ said of Rev. Dan’] Taylor, may be applied to 
Dr. Butler. He “seems to think that regeneration includes 
the whole change that is brought about upon a person in order 
to his being denominated a true Christian, and not merely 
the first beginning of it.” 

In Lecture XXVII., “On Election,” Dr. B. says, “ the pur- 
pose of God in reference to the salvation of individuals is in 
Scripture founded on his foreknowledge. God is omniscient. 
He knows who will comply with the terms of the gospel, and 
who will reject them, and purposes to dispose of them accord- 
ingly. This is Bible election and reprobation.”{ He quotes 


from Dick, the Arminian view of “ election,” and says of it, 


“Every part of this doctrine is clearly authorized by the 
Scriptures.”§ In closing, he adds: ‘ For an individual to be 
one of the elect is, in the Scriptural view, to be one of the 
children of God. On the matter of salvation, this is its full 
import.” | 

In Lecture XXIX., “ Perseverance of Saints,” the views of 
Dr. Butler are thus stated. “The last position is, that salva- 
tion is throughout conditional; that voluntary obedience to 
the end is the condition of salvation to every one; and that 
the Scriptures afford no sufficient warrant for teaching that 
all who are once regenerated, do hold out to the end, and 
obtain salvation.”""4] “The passage (Hebrews vi: 4-6) shows 
that true believers are in real danger of final apostacy and 
ruin. There is no other way of salvation but through faith in 
Christ; and if any renounce this, they are without hope.” 
Backsliders “ may perish in their revolt, grieve away the Holy 
Spirit, and seal their own destruction.”** 

Lecture XXX. treats of“ Death and the Intermediate State,” 
and we find the position distinctly taken, that “ At death the 
soul. . . is introduced into a state of conscious, mental and 





* page 269. t Complete works. London Edition, page 235. 
t page 289. § page 303. || page 309. (J page 311. ** page 318. 
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moral activity. . . . The opposite doctrine, the uncon- 
scious sleep of the dead, is, in no form, taught or implied in 
any of the proof-texts adduced by its advocates to sustain 
it.”* 

Lecture XXXI. is on the “ final State of Rewards and Pun- 
ishments.” In consequence of their intercourse with the 
Christian denomination, the notion of “the annihilation of 
the wicked” has often troubled the Freewill Baptists. It gave 
Mr. Randall much anxiety, and in his “last letter,” a short 
time before his death, he said : “There is that new-fangled 
doctrine — the final end of the wicked, (or that they will 
finally cease to be),— preached by some said to be of this 
connection, which, I think, should not be allowed.”+ The 
General Conference has more than once pronounced it “a 
fundamental error.”+ 

Dr. Butler says: “The wicked shall, indeed, be destroyed, 
perish, descend to perdition; not that they will cease from a 
conscious existence; but be banished from God, separated 
from good, involved in tribulation and anguish forever. On 
this point, the Bible is explicit and conclusive.”§ 

Lecture XXXIV. is entitled “ Constitution of the Church.” 
There have been several attempts to form union churches, 
composed in part of unbaptized Christians, and it was re- 
ported to the General Conference of 1847 that five such 
churches had been formed. The Conference, however, on 
more than one occasion, have expressed their decided disap- 
proval of this course.| Dr. Butler says: “The gospel con- 
dition of membership is a credible evidence and profession of 
faith in Christ. . . . Wewould not contend that baptism 
alone makes one a member, but, according to the Scriptures, 
this is always to be required." The appendix to “the 
Treatise,” says, candidates for membership are “ required to 
give satisfactory evidence of having experienced a change of 





* History of the Freewill Baptists, page 247. 

t Minuutes of General Conference, 1831, page 5 ; 1850, page 38. 
t page 350. 

§ Minutes of General Conferenee, 1847, page 10; 1853, page 36. 

|| page 362. 
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heart by the Spirit of God, and must receive the ordinance of 
baptism.”* 

As respects “the Government and Discipline of the Church,” 
the subject of Lecture XXXV., our readers will have already 
seen that the Freewill Baptists came gradually to the posses- 
sion of their present views. These views, as stated by Dr. 
B., are, that “ Each church is independent in the manage- 
ment of its internal affairs. Churches have a right to form 
associations,” but “all associations should originate with the 
churches. . . . The authority of these associations is not 
simply advisory. While they have no control of the internal 
affairs of the churches, yet within their proper province they 
have all the power that any ecclesiastical body can have. 

But no appeal can be prosecuted from one body to 
another, so as to reverse the action of the other.”+ 
In Lecture XLII, “The Lord’s Supper” Dr. B. says: 
“ The main design of the Lord’s Supperis . . . a memo- 
rial of Christ. . . . A secondary object of the ordinance 
is to maintain the fellowship of the saints.”t ‘ The apostles 
admitted all Christians to the Lord’s Supper. We must do 
the same, if we would follow their example.”§ 

While the practice of what is called “open communion” 
is universal among Freewill Baptists, there has been much 
discussion among them as to the form of invitation. A large 
number have insisted that “ all Christians,” whether members 
of churches, or otherwise, should be invited. This subject has 
been discussed at a number of “General Conferences.” 
Sometimes it has been evaded,| but in 1859, it was, 

“ Resolved, That administrators ought to secure of all can- 
didates satisfactory evidence of true piety by personal ac- 
quaintance, by the testimony of others, or by the membership 
of such candidates in churches requiring true piety in their 
members.” 

Dr. Butler says: “ The proper course, as we conceive, is to 
invite all Christians, or gospel believers in regular standing in 
any evangelical church. . . . The practice of some in 





*Theology, pages 367, 368. 
t page 420. tpage 425. § Minutes of General Conference, 1850, page 38. 
| Ibid. 1859, page 30. 
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allowing professed converts before uniting with the church, 
rejected members of other churches, and, indeed, almost any, 
to come to the Lord’s table, is to be condenmed. 

None have a right to the privileges of this ordinance but 
gospel believers. . . . All such have the right, and should 
on no account be prohibited.”* 

Such are the principal distinctive doctrines, now held by 
the Freewill Baptists. There are, of course, some of these, 
from which we should wholly dissent, which we cannot but 
regard as erroneous and injurious, while there are others 
which we are glad to find so nearly in accordance with what 
we believe to be the teaching of the Bible. We heartily 
rejoice in the manifest and manifold signs of progress in the 
denomination, and wish it a God-speed in the fulfilment of 
its appointed course. The later years of its history have been 
entirely creditable to the intelligence and piety of its leading 
minds. Its educational enterprises are worthy of all praise, 
and the more so, when it is remembered that its ministers were 
the first to contribute, with great self-denial, from their scanty 
funds to the endowment of their first institution. Should edu- 
cation, both ministerial and general, be still more widely dif- 
fused among them, and they thus be surrounded with those 
defences against the incursion of error and fanaticism which 
education will furnish; and should their missionary zeal keep 
pace with their growing intelligence, then will the service of 
the Freewill Baptists to the common cause of Christianity be 
such as all true Christians will recognize with heartiness and 


JOY: 
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Ir is not proposed to enter into a critical, philological dis- 
cussion of words or phrases, but, accepting the Bible account 
in its natural construction, with the interpretation which the 
Scriptures, as a whole, in their proper spirit, fix upon particu- 
lar passages, to inquire, whether the Bible, God’s word of 
truth to man, sustains, in the least, the enslavement of any 
person, or even the curtailing of his rights or freedom by any 
other person, without his free, intelligent consent as to what, 
how far, and how long he puts himself under the con- 
trol of another. That a person may yield the control of his 
time, his capabilities, both physical and mental, to another to 
be used in any legitimate sphere, for that other person’s 
benefit, will not be denied; but no one can abnegate, or put 
away, or in any wise dispossess himself of his proper soul- 
individuality, his personal responsibility, his moral account- 
ability to God and to man, for any consideration, under 
any circumstances, during even the shortest time. “For as 
it is written, as I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to 
me, and every tongue confess to God: so, then, every one of 
us shall give account of himself to God,” (Rom. xiv: 11, 12.) 
Can there be a compulsory transfer of a man’s individual moral 
accountability in any part or sense to another? Does the 
Bible give or acknowledge the right of a forcible subjection ? 
The attempt has often been made through a hypercritical re- 
spect for the ancient Greek, and by a misapplication of the strict 
classic import of words to the New Testament idiom, to foist 
slavery upon a Scripture platform, but it has been, and must 
ever be, a signal failure. The moral convictions of Christians 
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sustained by the majesty and power of God’s onward-march- 
ing providence, are not to be overridden, nor stayed, nor 
even perceptibly influenced by any such studied efforts to 
make God the supporter of wrong and oppression. 

Yet there may be, and doubtless are, many who entertain a 
half-forced conviction that the Bible does in some way and to 
some extent give countenance to the system of slavery, or at 
least does not condemn it as unchristian and wrong; and 
many others, perchance, who feel that Bible-principles and 
slavery-principles are utterly and hopelessly antagonistic, 
whose inward convictions revolt at regarding the compassion- 
ate Jesus as even a silent apologist for such a system, may 
yet feel a difficulty in meeting the arguments urged, though 
those arguments fail either to convince their understanding, 
or win their hearts. If this article shall assist any one of 
either of these classes more clearly to apprehend the truth, or 
more understandingly to defend the principles of Bible-teach- 
ing upon this subject, it will not be wholly useless. 

That Revelation as an objective fact has also been for nearly 
eighteen centuries an accomplished, a perfected fact, few, 
probably, will deny. The Old Testament canon of Revela- 
tion was such an accomplished objective fact for several 
hundred years before Christ. But from the writing of Gene- 
sis till the present, there has been a gradually advancing 
development of Scripture truth, a steadily increasing knowl- 
edge of Bible-teaching, a kind of subjective revelation of the 
real principles of the divine government to the conscious 
apprehension of men. There is, then, first, an objective reve- 
lation, outside and independent of man’s apprehension or 
acceptance —a fact accomplished, whether men believe, or 
disbelieve, as much a fact to the infidel as to the Christian. 
And, second, a growing development of the principles and 
truths contained in such objective revelation — a kind of sub- 
jective revelation of Bible doctrines to man’s spiritual appre- 
hension, to the grasp of his intellectual conception. The 
first a perfected work: the second ever advancing toward the 
first, yet never passing beyond. The first’ as perfect and 

complete when the canon of the New Testament closed, nearly 
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eighteen hundred years ago, as it ever will, or can be. The 
second more complete now than then, and to be more com- 
plete hereafter than now. 

Thus it was that the indissoluble nature of the marriage 
relation, and the oneness of man and wife were declared 
within the first week of creation; not only in the act of crea- 
tion, but in a declared precept (Gen. ii: 23, 24); yet four 
thousand years elapsed before men came up to a practical ap- 
prehension and acceptance of that very principle, though it 
lies at the very foundation of all social purity and elevation; 
and even then the positive word of the Son of God, that 
nothing save actual crime against the very heart-element of 
that bond could ever dissolve it, was necessary to secure its 
full adoption (Matt. v: 32.) Yet will any intelligent person, 
reading the Old Testament understandingly, affirm that it 


teaches and sustains polygamy and indiscriminate divorce- 


ment, because, in the earlier development of Scripture truth, 
such things were allowed because of man’s ignorance of moral 
requirements, because of their “ hardness of heart?” (Matt. 
xix: 8.) | 

It was but yesterday, as it were, when men of all classes, even 
gospel ministers, freely used intoxicating beverages, and it 
was esteemed disreputable not to use them; and to-day we 
have scarcely learned the laws of temperance, much less put 
them in practice, yet twenty-five hundred years ago God 
had thundered his malediction and woe not only upon drunk- 
ards, but also upon the makers of drunkards, upon dealers and 
consumers (Isai. v: 11, &c.; Hab. ii: 15, &c:) And for cen- 
turies before even that point, the essential elements and prin- 
ciples, which were thus jointly expressed, had found place in 
Scripture. (Lev. x: 9, 10; Num. vi: 4, 5.) A priest might 
drink “no wine, nor strong drink,” when performing God’s 
service, yet Christians are a “royal priesthood,” continually 
serving God. (I Peter ii: 9.) So, also, the Nazarite separated 
to God, might partake of nothing that came from the vine. 
These principles, truly developed, show that intoxicating bev- 
erages were and are inconsistent with religion, with God’s 
service; and if inconsistent with such service, then wrong 
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and sinful. And what man knowing anything of Scripture 
would attempt to uphold, from the Bible, the dealing in or 
using of such beverages? The bare attempt would prove 
him a knave or an ignoramus. Still their use was allowed in 
olden times and upon the same principle as were polygamy 
and divorcement. 

Thus, also, the command of the law, “ thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” Lev. xix: 18, expressed a principle which 
had then existed thousands of years, which was coeval with 
man’s existence, nevertheless fifteen hundred years after, the 
beautiful parable of the “Good Samaritan” was required to set 
forth and illustrate its meaning and application. And now 
eighteen centuries more have elapsed, and we have not yet 
fully learned the principle, nor the parable illustrating the 
principle. We do not yet fully apprehend the neighborly 
love so touchingly manifest in that “certain Samaritan.” 
But we need not multiply illustrations to prove the existence 
of this progressive and subjective revelation of the objective 
revelation of Scripture; it is too apparent to be denied. 

Now let us examine the teachings of the Bible upon servi- 
tude, under the light of this very simple principle. It will 
not be necessary to discuss the exact pecularities of Hebrew 
servitude, as this has been done by abler pens. No Hebrew 
might kave a brother Hebrew as a “ bond servant.” (Lev. xxv: 
39-42.) The brotherhood between al/ the different members 
of the nation forbade any such relation. Strangers and aliens 
might be bond-servants. (Lev. xvv: 44-46.) But these, even 
as Israel’s sons, were taken into covenant as his people, (Deut. 
xxix: 10-13,) being circumcised. (Gen. xvii: 12, 13.) They 
were instructed in religious duties and requirements as all 
others (Deut. xxxi: 10-13; Josh. viii: 33-35); the same 
law was over both master and servant—the Israelite and the 
stranger; and the civil rights and religious privileges were 
subject to the same rules (Deut. i: 16, 17—xxvii: 19; Lev. 
xxiv: 22; Num. xv: 15, 16, 29—ix: 14); while continually 
God is represented as having no respect to persons in his deal- 
ing, not favoring high or low, rich or poor, but judging each 
according to moral character, (IL. Chron. xix: 7; Job xxxiv: 
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19), and enjoining the same upon all. The Hebrew servant 
went out free the seventh year (Ex. xxi: 2; Deut. xv: 12); and 
all others in the fiftieth year—the year of Jubilee (Lev. 
xxv: 10, 54.) 

Now, if the bearing of these principles, in their true scope 
and meaning, be considered, we keep in mind also the follow- 
ing precepts, ‘“*Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the 
servant which is escaped from his master unto thee, he shall 
dwell with thee, even among you in that place which he shall 
choose in one of thy gates, where it liketh him best; thou shalt 
not oppress him” (Deut. xxiii: 15, 16.) “ And he that 
stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hand, he shall surely be put to death” (Ex. xxi: 16); it will 
be seen that these principles and precepts gradually but 
surely subvert any and every condition of servitude, espe- 
cially such a condition as the Jewish, where many inci- 
dental elements and principles entered in, to hasten the 
advancement of such a knowledge of and obedience to the 
real spirit of the law, as should forever put an end to the sys- 
tem. Nor were these principles to be a dead letter upon their 
statute-books. (Ex. xxi: 20; Jere. xxxiv: 8-22.) They were 
to be carried out at the peril of God’s severe displeasure and 
punishment. (Neh. v: 13.) Thesingle principle of brother- 
hood —the fact that a brother by nationality or race could 
not be a bond-servant — when fully developed, when viewed 
in its true significance, would have been and is sufficient to 
overthrow the whole system of bond-service. For since God 
“ hath made of one blood all nations of men” (Acts xvii: 26), 
we are all brothers of one inseparable, indivisible family. 
Join the other principles, and the result is hastened. 

And actual Jewish practice sustain this theoretical truth; 
since long before the coming of Christ every vestige of servi- 
tude had vanished from the Jewish nation. In this respect, 
their assertion to Jesus was doubtless correct: “ We be 
Abraham’s seed, and were never in bondage to any man.” 
(John viii: 33.) Even so partial a development of the prin- 
ciples underlying Old Testament revelation, as had then 
taken place, was sufficient to make the Jews a free nation, 
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and Jubilee met Jubilee in sounding songs of perpetual free- 
dom. How much more, then, do those principles, underlying 
and breathing through the Old Testament canon, “ proclaim 
liberty throughout the land to all the inhabitants thereof,” and 
proclaim it to us, who are in the light of so great a develop- . 
ment of Scripture-truth—who have known so much of the sub- 
jective revelation of divine teaching. There can be no support 
for slavery, or servitude of any kind, in any degree incompat- 
ible with man’s fullest individual freedom, drawn from the Old 
Testament, at this advanced stage of subjective revelation. 
To attempt it is as absurd as to attempt to uphold intemper- 
ance, polygamy, or indiscriminate divorcement from the same 
books of divine truth and love. It is labor in vain! It is 
fighting against God ! 

But does the New Testament sustain the system? It is 
said : “Christ never specifically, inso many words, abrogated 
the laws of servitude.” Neither ought it to be expected. 
For the advancing light and truth of the underlying principles 
of Old Testament revelation had already abrogated and done 
away with those permits and regulations of a service which 
was never intended to be any thing more than temporary. 
The same is true in regard to temperance ; Christ did not 
formally condemn intemperance. But Christ did reiterate 
those very principles whose early development uprooted the 
whole system of Jewish servitude: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” (Matt. xxii: 39.) “Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them ; for this is the law and the prophets” (Matt. 
vii: 12.) See also the parable of the good Samaritan (Luke x: 
30 — 37) and other passages. Any formal abrogation of such 
rules as had already been long abolished by the true spirit 
and teaching of the earlier dispensation, would have been 
altogether out of place and superfluous. For his Jewish au- 
ditors there was no need of such repetition ; and for others 
it was sufficient, and far more harmonious and accordant 
with the general principle of revelation, to reiterate and 
establish, beyond question or doubt, those principles and 
teachings which had uprooted one, and would uproot all other 
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systems of servitude. Hence we find those principles re- 
peated with Christ’s sanction and approval, but no formal 
denial of those things which had already received the denial 
of overthrow and reprobation. And this principle applies to 


. other things than servitude also. 


But what did the Apostles practice and teach? That some 
of them, at least, came in actual contact with Roman slavery 
cannot be denied. That they had to do with real slaves, and 
real masters, in that sense of those terms which comes nearest 
to their present meaning, is quite possible, if not altogether 
probable. That both slave and master might have been church 
members—might have been Christians—at one and the same 
time, is among the things likely, perhaps, to occur. These 
may even be admitted as probable, or even actual facts, with- 
out much of danger — perchance without getting far from the 


real truth. But there are other facts which demand attention, 


and which may explain, perhaps modify, these admitted 
facts ; which, at least, sustain important relations to them. 
The gospel was then in its infancy, as it were, making advan- 
ces into Pagan nations, against Pagan customs and institu- 
tions. The canon of New Testament Scripture was not yet 
complete — not yet closed. New Testament revelation, even 
as an objective fact, was not finished — not yet perfected — 
it was yet advancing. The Apostles then sustained the 
same essential position, in reference to the present, as did 
Moses and the Prophets to the times succeeding their mission, 
whether immediately or remotely. All inspired Scripture 
teachers held essentially the same position relative to the 
present, though hundreds of years may have separated their 
individual standpoints. And if so, doubtless the same essen- 
tial principle entered into their practice and teaching, only 
the development of these principles corresponds to their res- 
pective standpoints. 

Admit, then, that there 7s no formal, specific, positive asser- 
tion that slavery is antagonistic to and incompatible with 
Christianity. Neither is there any such affirmation that it is 
friendly to or in harmony with the religion of Christ: and 
the latter fact, connected with previous Scripture teaching, 
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will, on any fair principles of interpretation, certainly offset, 
if not overbalance the former. The fact that all previous Bible 
revelation, in its true scope of advancing application, was 
opposed to and subversive of all servitude, would rather 
necessitate a positive precept in its favor, if in the Apostles’ 
time it was to be adopted as friendly to Christianity — as 
permanently consistent with Christ’s religion. Yet no such 
precept is given. But a direct, positive precept against it, as 
opposed to the Bible, would scarcely be expected, since the 
whole tone of revealed truth was just such a declaration of its 
opposition. But these precepts are found, “ Servants, be obe- 
dient to them that are your masters according to the flesh, with 
fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ ; 
not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as the servants of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart ; with good will 
doing service, as to the Lord, and not to men ; knowing that 
whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he re- 
ceive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. And ye masters, 
do the same things unto them, forbearing threatening ; know- 
ing that your Master also is in heaven ; neither is there res- 
pect of persons with Him” (Eph. vi: 5—9). “Servants, obey 
in all things your masters according to the flesh: not with 
eye-service, as men-pleasers ;: but in singleness of heart, fear- 
ing God.” “Masters, give unto your servants that which is 
just and equal; knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven,” 
(Col. iii: 22 ; iv: 41). ‘“Exhort servants to be obedient unto 
their own masters, and to please them well in all things, not 
answering again ; not purloining, but showing all good fidel- 
ity : thatthey may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour ” 
(Tit. ii: 9, 10). “ Servants, be subject to your masters with all 
fear: not only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward. 
For this is thank-worthy, if a man for conscience toward God 
endure grief, suffering wrongfully” (1. Pet. ii: 18, 19). “ Let 
as many servants as are under the yoke count their own mas- 
ters worthy of all honor, that the name of God and his doc- 
trines be not blasphemed ” (1 Tim. vi: 1). “ Art thou called 
being a servant? care not for it; but if thou mayest be made 
free, use it rather. Ye are bought with a price ; be not ye the 
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servants of men” (I. Cor. vii: 21, 23). “Knowing this, that the 
law is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and 
disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for unholy and 
profane, for murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, 
for man-slayers, for whoremongers, for them that defile them- 
selves with mankind, for men-stealers, for liars, for perjured 
persons,” &c. (I. Tim. ii: 9, 10.) 

Now, granting that the terms “servants ” and “ masters ” 
in each of these several cases mean essentially the same as is 
now meant by “slaves ” and “ masters,” of which many have 
serious and perchance rational doubts, and what does it show? 
That servants were exhorted to obedience in their then condi- 
tion, through regard to their relation to God, and by motives 
drawn, not at all from the justice of the relation sustained to 


“ masters,” but from the justice and impartiality of God. who 
J P J 


would give to them according to their inner life, whatever 
they might endure, “ suffering wrongfully ” here ; yet encour- 
aging them to become free if they might, and not be “servants 
of men.” While masters were enjoined to do the “same things 
to them” as had been enjoined upon the servants: and again, 
“Masters, give your servants that which is just and equal,” 
and also “forbear threatening, because ye also have a Master in 
heaven, who does not respect persons” in his judgments. These 
very principles alone,—-the “ giving just and equal things ” to 
servants, and the doing the “ same things to them,” or things 
regulated by the same principles, prompted by the same mo- 
tives,—would, in their proper and legitimate development and 
application, uproot and do away with all slavery ; especially 
when joined with these—*there is no respect of persons 
with God,” “neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free”; when 
“ men-stealers ” and “ murderers ” are in the same category ; 
and “ Babylon, the mother of harlots and abominations,” ma- 
king merchandise of “slaves and souls of men” (Rev. xviii: 
13), fell, being judged of God? Add to these the idea of 
neighbor, and the common brotherhood of all, so plainly 
taught in the Gospel, and the result is conclusive. Take the 
principles of New Testament revelation, as an objective fact, 
and view them in the clear light of developed Scripture truth 
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— of subjective revelation, ever advancing in clearness, and 
what whisper of the Spirit of Revelation, what word, what 
letter, speaks in favor of slavery, or involuntary servitude of 
any kind, in any degree? 

But, it is said, “ Paul returned Onesimus to Philemon.” 
Grant it, but how? “ Wot now as a servant, but above a ser- 
vant, a brother beloved, specially to me, but how much more 
unto thee, both in the flesh, and in the Lord! If thou count 
me, therefore, as a partner, receive him as myself” (Phil. 16, 
17). Granting that Onesimus was a slave: granting that 
Philemon was his master: granting that Paul, knowing this, 
sent him back ; yet the way, the spirit in which he sent him 
back —the manner in which he was to be received — the con- 
ditions of the case, put an end at once and for ever to the 
condition of service in which he before was, whatever that 
might be. Philemon was to receive him as a “ beloved broth- 
er” —even as Paul himself. Would to God that every fugi- 
tive slave in our land could be so sent back — so received as 
was Onesimus: “Not now as a servant, but above a servant, 
a brother beloved — a Christian welcoming a Christian as a 
brother in Christ, his fellow and equal. This simple epistle 
of Paul to Philemon, in its proper, practical application, 
would subvert and put an end to the whole system of slavery, 
at least so far as professedly Christian masters are concerned. 
The principles of New Testament revelation, like those of the 
Old, in their proper and natural development — in their sub- 
jective revelation, steadily and surely subverted the very 
foundations of all slavery or involuntary servitude. That 
they did so work the subversion of the very ground principles 
of Roman slavery, not only so far as Christians were the mas- 
ters, but even farther, to its final overthrow, is a matter of 
history. Not that Christianity was the only subverting ele- 
ment, but ever a strong aggressive element, threatening 
slavery’s very existence. The principles and teachings of the 
Bible, in their clearly advancing development — in their sub- 
jective revelation, are ever tending to this end. “If the 
Son, therefore, shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed,” 
(John viii: 36) — spiritually free — politically free—from ser- 
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vitude to man — free from the service of Satan—free to serve 
God. 

There may be obstacles, but they will be overcome. There 
may be opposition, but it will be vain. Truth and right and 
God will ultimately prevail. With whatever of truth, there- 
fore, it may be asserted that the Bible, in the infancy of reve- 
lation, both as an objective fact, and as a subjective reality, 
in the earlier stages of the elevation of the race, tolerated 
systems of servitude, it is nevertheless true, that by no fair 
principles of interpretation — by no true conception of its 
teachings — by no adequate knowledge of the advance the 
subjective revelation has made towards the real objective, can 
slavery be sustained or defended by Bible teachings. The 
two are antagonistic, and where one holds, the other must in 
due time yield. Bible teachings — Christianity — Christ’s 


religion, and slavery cannot permanently dwell together, 


either in the same heart, or in the same community, or in 
the same nation. The Bible will not countenance slavery ; 
nor will slavery countenance the Bible. Thus, granting every 
thing that can, with any shadow of consistency be claimed, 
and more than can be proved to have existed, still the Bible 
triumphantly frees itself from all connivance at, from all sym- 
pathy with, from all support of, the system of slavery. The 
system stands out in all its hideous deformity, opposed alike 
by the facts of history and the truths of revelation. 
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Arr. V.—CAREY AND HIS COADJUTORS. 
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The Life and Times of Carzy, Marsuman, and Warp, embracing the 
History of the Serampore Mission. By Joun Ciark MarsHMAN. 
In two Volumes. London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longman & 
Roberts. 1859. pp. 1038. 


TuxsE volumes embody facts never before so clearly stated, 
and are written with an admiration and affection that 
never flag. They record the lives and labors of three men 
who awakened a spirit and started a train of influences, and 
superintended a system of agencies by which hundreds of 
millions of the human race have been enlightened and blest. 
Each of the three possessed a marked individuality, but their 
characters and influence were so beautifully blended that to 
contemplate one is to take in the group. There was no strife 
for preéminence among them, yet we instinctively feel that 
Carey was the central figure. He was the pioneer, and to the 
last remained the master, moving mind of the trio. 

Carey’s birthplace was the little village of Pury, North 
Hamptonshire, England. It was only the humble home of 
the parish clerk and village schoolmaster that was gladdened 
by his coming onthe 17th of August, 1751, but it was decreed 
that before the ending of his career he should waken joy upon 
another continent, and be foremost in building up a kingdom 
that will last and flourish when the empire reared by Lendon 
merchants upon the coasts of India shall have crumbled and 
perished. 

At an early age Carey’s intellectual vigor became apparent. 
When a child of six years, he solved problems in mental arith- 
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metic. He manifested an avidity for books of science, his- 
tory and travels. He crowded his room with insects that he 
might mark their development. He studied drawing to assist 
his researches. In every walk he observed the hedges, col- 
lected flowers, and minutely examined the structure of plants. 

The poverty of his parents, however, caused him to be early 
thrown upon his own resources. Although, in after-life, he 
was remarkably robust, a scorbutic disease unfitted him, when 
a boy, for out-door labor. At the age of fourteen, he was, 
therefore, apprenticed to a shoemaker. Most lads, in such 
circumstances, would have allowed their minds to run to 
waste. It was not so with William Carey. 

There were a few books in the shop, and among them a 
Commentary upon the New Testament, with Greek words 


_seattered through it. He did not even know the names of 


the Greek letters, but he copied, in a rude way, the characters 
with which he thus met. In his native village was a journey- 
man weaver by the name of Tom Jones, who had seen better 
days, and had enjoyed the advantages of a liberal education. 
When young Carey visited his father, he took his copy of 
Greek words to Jones, and obtained from him a translation. 

His apprenticeship was terminated in two years, by the 
death of his master. After this he labored some three or four 
years as a journeyman, during which time he came under the 
influence, and enjoyed the friendship of the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, the well-known Scripture commentator. Mr. Scott 
became warmly attached to him. In after years, when he 
had occasion to pass the little shop in which Carey had worked, 
he would remark, “ That was Mr. Carey’s college.” 

Carey’s relatives were all identified with the established 
church. Until he appeared, there was no dissenter among 
them. By the force of circumstances and the convictions of 
conscience, he was led to connect himself with the Baptists. 

At the age of eighteen, he began his public ministrations. 
For three and a half years he preached to a small company 
of disciples at the village .of Barton. Once a month he also 
preached in his native village. It was during these ministra- 
tions that his views were changed in regard to the mode and 
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subject of baptism. He was immersed by Dr. John Ryland, 
on the fifth of October, 1783, being at the time a little over 
twenty-two years of age. 

Soon after this, a church was organized at Barton, and he 
was invited to become pastor. It was difficult for him to ob- 
tain ordination. Doubts were expressed as to whether he had 
sufficient ability to be a useful minister. His trial discourse 
he himself afterwards described as being “as crude and 
weak as anything could be, which is called or has been called 
asermon.” At length, however, he was ordained. 

Before he had reached his twentieth year, he had married 
the sister of his employer. This marriage was exceedingly 
unfortunate. His wife was illiterate, and had no sympathy 
with his feelings and aspirations. She was in every way a 
most unsuitable companion, and yet he always treated her 
with the utmost tenderness and affection. As we proceed, 
we shall see how this early and hasty marriage fettered and 
distressed him. 

The Hackleton shoemaker was now an ordained preacher. 
He prosecuted with energy his trade and his ministry. He 
divided his time between his bench, his books and his garden. 
He aspired to increased usefulness. The circle of his studies 
was enlarged as he could obtain the loan of books from his 
neighbors, or manage to increase the number of his own. To 
improve his acquaintance with languages, he read the Scerip- 
tures at his morning devotions in Hebrew, Greek and Latin. 

But poverty cramped and almost crushed him. Trade be- 
came dull. In fact, be was never fitted for it. Hewas a man 
of wonderful capacity, but he had no capacity for managing 
secular concerns. Every attempt of his life, from the man- 
agement of a shoe-shop to that of an indigo factory, proved a 
failure. No one was more sensible of this than he was himself. 
Thirty years later in life, when he was dining one day with 
the Governor-General of India, he overheard one of the guests 
ask another,—if Dr. Carey had not once been a shoemaker ? 
Stepping instantly forward himself, he answered, “ No, sir, 
only a cobbler.” 

The little congregation at Barton could not raise money 

VoL, xxvii.*—39. 
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enough to clothe him. He was reduced almost to starvation. 
At length he removed to Moulton, where he divided his time 
between preaching and teaching. He was just about as well 
fitted for a schoolmaster as he was for a shoe-trader. Hehad 
ability to teach, but no power tocontrol. In afterwards allud- 
ing to this period, he said: “It was the boys who kept me.” 
His school was a failure, and he was compelled to return once 
more to the bench that he might obtain bread. 
Notwithstanding the trials of his Moulton pastorate, it was 
of immense advantage to him. Here he was enabled to culti- 
vate his acquaintance with Dr. Ryland. Here he enjoyed 
familiar intercourse with Robert Hall, Sen.—a man less fa- 
mous than his eloquent son, but undoubtedly more valuable 
as a counsellor and companion. It was during his residence 


in this village that the intimacy sprang up between him and 


Andrew Fuller, which has linked their names together, and 
has stamped them both in letters of living light upon the 
cause of missions, of humanity, and of God. It was while 
instructing his Moulton pupils in geography that he was led 
to contemplate the condition of the heathen, and to form the 
design of carrying the gospel to them. It was at this time, 
also, that he proposed as a subject for discussion in a minis- 
ter’s meeting, “The duty of Christians to attempt the spread 
of the gospel among heathen nations,” when Mr. Ryland, the 
father of his friend Dr. John Ryland, exclaimed: “ Sit down, 
young man. When God pleases to convert the heathen, he 
will do it, without your aid or mine.” But there were some 
present whose sympathies were in unison with Carey’s, who 
were at once startled by the boldness of the proposition, and 
charmed with its sublimity. 

At the age of twenty-eight, Mr. Carey removed to Leices- 
ter, where he was pastor of the church in which Robert Hall 
afterwards preached with such wonderful power. His efforts 
in behalf of missions, after more than four years’ struggle, 
now began to be successful. Preaching before an Association 
at Nottingham, in May, 1792, he discussed these two proposi- 
tions, now so familiar to the whole Christian world: “ Expect 


great things from God; Attempt great things for God.” The 
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effect of this discourse was thrilling. Dr. Ryland remarked, 
he should not have wondered if the people “had lifted up 
their voices, and wept.” 

In October of that year, a Missionary Society was formed 
at Kettering, by twelve ministers who had there met with 
Andrew Fuller. Never did men proceed with greater cau- 
tion in a new undertaking. They continued in a long and 
anxious discussion in regard to the practicability of the enter- 
prise. As fast as objections were presented Mr. Carey an- 
swered them, till finally they pledged themselves to God and 
to each other to make the attempt. A committee of manage- 
ment was chosen, and a subscription made of £13 2s. 6d. 
Mr. Carey instantly offered to go as a missionary. 

It is important for a moment to consider what was the moral 
condition of the world, and to inquire how this new move- 
ment was regarded. | 

The continent of Europe was, at the time, convulsed with 
all the horrors of the French Revolution. The Papacy had 
just lost one of its brightest jewels, and the Goddess of Rea- 
son was adored instead of the cross. France had not only 
renounced her religion, proclaiming the Bible a cheat and 
death an eternal sleep, but was scattering her infidel and 
atheistic principles, and stretching out her hands to blight 
and curse the world. America was just beginning to re- 
cover from the effects of her seven years’ war. Crippled 
in her resources, she required all her energies for her 
own recuperation. Africa was then, still more than it is 
to-day, a vast continent unknown — apparently shunned and 
hated of men, and forsaken of God. Asia, containing more 
than half the population of the globe, was almost a world by 
itself. Commerce had opened a communication with the 
southern part of the continent, and from the character of the 
natives there found, a very fair estimate was formed of those 
dwelling in the interior. They presented a strange contrast 
of intelligence and ignorance. They dwelt in a land of 
almost exhaustless resources, which they had neither the 
tact nor the energy to develop. They were the victims 
of absurd delusions, and practised the most horrid and 
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cruel rites. Though they numbered their deities by hun- 
dreds of millions, they were, in the Christian sense, literally 
without God and without hope. If they did not look upon 
Nigban, or Annihilation, as the state of supreme felicity, 
their ambition was satisfied with the hope of transmigra- 
tion at their death into a beast or a bird. In the islands 
of the sea, the state of things was more revolting still. There 
was there no check to cruel deeds and horrid rites. Slaugh- 
tered natives were eaten as greedily as if they had been oxen. 
Was it strange that Carey wept over this condition of hu- 
man guilt and human woe? Was it strange that he called 
upon his brethren to lift up the standard of the Lord? As he 
led the way, however, were they ready to rally round him, 
and to cheer him ? 
_ Oarey was the pioneer of modern missions. Noble, kindred 
spirits had lived before him. Eliot and Mayhew and Brain- 
erd had labored to evangelize the savages of America. 
Schwartz and Kiernander had preached the gospel along the 
coast of Tranquebar. The Danes and Moravians had pene- 
trated Greenland and Labrador; had planted missions at the 
Cape of Good Hope; in South America and the West Indies. 
These missionaries, however, directed their efforts chiefly to 
those who knew something of the true God. They did not, 
to any great extent, grapple with an organized and an ances- 
tral heathenism. In that work Carey took the lead. About 
the time the Missionary Society was formed at Kettering, 
Mr. Charles Grant, a high-toned Christian gentleman residing 
in India, tried to induce Parliament to establish an Episcopal 
mission at Calcutta. The effort failed. More than a quarter 
of a century later, Mr. Grant remarked: “ Many years ago I 
had formed the design of a mission to Bengal, and used my 
humble endeavors to promote the design. Providence reserv- 
ed that honor for the Baptists.” Two or three years after the 
Baptist Society was formed, the London Missionary Society, 
consisting of Low Churchmen and Dissenters, was organized, 
the torch of which, one of the founders gracefully acknowl- 
edged, “was lighted at the missiohary altar which the Bap- 
tists had raised.” 
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But the noble men who raised that. altar, suffered no little 
obloquy. Only one Baptist minister in London favored the un- 
dertaking. The churches of the metropolis looked with distrust 
upon this movement of their obscure country brethren. “There 
was little or no respectability among us.” Andrew Fuller after- 
wards wrote, “not so much as a squire to sit in the chair, or 
an orator to address him with speeches.” The only warm 
sympathizer whom Mr. Carey found among the ministers in 
London, was that good old man of the Established Church, 
John Newton, who “advised him with the fidelity and ten- 
derness of a father.” 

Men of every Christian name looked upon the scheme as 
chimerical. When a missionary organization was proposed 
among the Presbyterians of Scotland, three years after this 
movement of the Baptists, it was regarded as unnatural and 
revolutionary. A member of the General Assembly urged 
that to spread a knowledge of the gospel among barbarous 
and heathen nations was highly preposterous, as it anticipates, 
nay reverses, the order of nature. ‘Men must be polished 
and refined in their manners,” he affirmed, “ before they can 
be properly enlightened in religious truth.” He went so far 
as to affirm that Christianity would neither refine the morals, 
nor insure the happiness of the Indian or the Otaheitan. 

When the proposal to establish an Indian Mission was 
being discussed in the House of Lords in 1793, the Bishops, 
as a body, did not favor it. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Bishops of London gave it a partial support, but the 
Bishop of St. David’s “ questioned the right of any people to 
send their religion to any other nation.” 

The providence of God, however, was raising up a class of 
men to rouse the energies of a sleeping church, and put to 
shame a sneering world. Providence determined, also, the 
sphere in which they were to operate. 

When Mr. Carey offered his services as a missionary, he 
expressed a willingness to go to any field which the Society 
might designate. Just then Dr. John Thomas, a good, but 
singular and erratic man, arrived in England from Calcutta. 
Some time previously he had gone to Bengal as a surgeon in 
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the British service. The ignorance and degradation which 
he saw among the heathen had led him to attempt missionary 
work among them. Owing to defects in his character, how- 
ever, he never attained a high degree of usefulness. Still he 
longed for the salvation of the heathen. Upon returning to 
England in 1792, he found kindred spirits in the Missionary 
Board at Kettering. He addressed them by letter. He 
spread out before them the wants and woes of India. He 
besought them to send their missionary to that land whose 
golden harvest seemed already bending for the sickle of the 
reaper. At length, he went in person to meet these mission- 
ary brethren. When he entered the room where they were 
sitting, Mr. Carey sprang from his seat, and they fell upon 
each other’s neck, and wept. The determination was soon 
reached that Mr. Carey and Dr. Thomas should together at- 
tempt the establishment of a mission in Bengal. 

Bengal was then, as it continues to be, the most important 
division of British India. The British power in the East was 
of gradual development. For more than three hundred 
years European merchants have been acquiring fortunes in 
India, through the medium of chartered trading companies. 
These companies have been established successively by the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, the French, the Danes, 
and the Swedes. The English East India Company took its 
rise in 1613, and now, after two hundred and fifty years, it has 
absorbed all the others, and has become the most potent corpo- 
ration in the world. From 1748 it was invested with political 
power, but was itself subordinate to the British Crown. 

Around Calcutta, the capital of the Bengal Presidency, 
there was, in 1792, an immense European population. It was 
composed chiefly of adventurers destitute of character or 
principle. A few maintained the form of religion, but the 
vast majority were viler than the heathen. Avarice and 
licentiousness appeared to have the mastery over every vir- 
tue. Thus “for a century and a quarter, Calcutta presented 
such a scene of unblushing shame as had never been witnessed 
before under the British flag. England had subdued Bengal 
and Bengal had subdued the morals of her conquerors.” It 
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was to a heathen nation, surrounded by such influences as 
these, that Carey and Thomas were appointed to go. 

A new difficulty now arose. Mrs. Carey positively refused 
to accompany her husband. Every appeal and entreaty 
failed to change her determination. Painful as such an 
arrangement was, it was finally agreed that Mr. Carey should 
proceed without her, but with the hope that when he was es- 
tablished she would join him. 

Another obstacle was immediately encountered. The East 
India Company was hostile to missionary work. They refused 
the Missionaries a passage upon any of their ships, or a license 
to enter their dominions. A captain in their service agreed, 
however, to evade this order from Leadenhall street, and to 
touch at the Isle of Wight as he was outward bound, and 
there take Carey and Thomas ongboard. This pious strategy 
almost succeeded, but unfortunately there had been spies 
about, who revealed the plan to the very men who ought not 
to have known it. While the baggage of the Missionaries was 
being hastily conveyed to the ship,;an order came from Lon- 
don that no passenger must be allowed on board who had not 
been furnished with a license by the Company. The hopes 
that were at blood-heat instantly went down to zero. 

And yet it was a favoring providence. Mr. Carey obtained 
another interview with his wife, and gained her consent to 
accompany him. About the middle of June,,1793, this com- 
pany of British Missionaries sailed for India on board a mer- 
chantman from Denmark. 

Upon reaching Calcutta, they took up their residence in 
the city. Their scanty funds were soon exhausted, through the 
recklessness of Dr. Thomas. This gentleman was overwhelm- 
ingly in debt when Mr. Carey first met him. He now resumed 
the practice of his profession in Calcutta, leaving Mr. Carey 
to provide for himself. The lonely Missionary was reduced 
to great extremities, and was finally sheltered by a rude hovel, 
which a benevolent native offered him in the outskirts of the 
city. 

Soon after this he removed to the most wretched home he 
had ever occupied. It was in the Soonderbuns, below Calcutta. 
“The Soonderbuns consist of a vast tract of jungle facing the 
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Bay of Bengal, and covering an area of more than six thou- 
sand five hundred square miles. This region was formerly filled 
with hamlets and towns and a rich cultivation,” but it kad fallen 
into decay, and “ was now a dense and deadly forest, inhab- 
ited by wild beasts.” Woodcutters occasionally resorted to 
it, and here and there was a clearing, with a little village 
gathered round a manufactory of salt. “In this region 
of jungle and tigers and miasma, apart from all civilized and 
Christian associations,” Mr. Carey built his huts and attempt- 
ed to plant his mission. 

But the Providence of God was preparing for him a new 
sphere of operation. Mr. George Udney, a Christian gentle- 
man who was engaged in the manufacture of indigo, was in 
want of two persons to superintend his factories. He prof- 

fered one place to Dr. Thomas, who obtained the other for his 
friend then staying in the Soonderbuns. In this new occv- 
pation, which saved him both from starvation and from the 
tiger, Carey did not succeed much better than in making 
shoes. For five years, however, he continued init, all the while 
preaching the Gospel, acquiring a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and devoting one fourth of his income to missionary 
objects. 

In 1799 four new Missionaries sailed from England. These 
were Marshman and Ward, Grant and Brunsdon. The two 
latter died comparatively young. Marshman and Ward were 
associated with Carey till the world came to look upon the 
three as moral heroes. 

These new Missionaries, who had been obliged to go to 
India in an American ship, were not allowed, on reaching 
Calcutta, to remain in the city. They immediately fixed their 
residence in Serampore, a littke Danish town upon the Ganges, 
sixteen miles above the British capital. Here they could 
enjoy a protection under the Danish flag which would not be 
given at that time to Christian missionaries under the flag of 
Britain. Mr. Carey soon joined them. On the 10th of Jan- 
uary he removed from the indigo factory to Serampore, with 


his family, consisting of four sons, and a wife then in a state 
of hopeless insanity. 
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The Missionaries bought a plat of ground, and began at 
once the vigorous prosecution of their work. They lived as 
one family, and made common stock of their resources. Mr. 
Ward set up a printing press, and proceeded to issue the Ben- 
galee translation of the Bible, the whole of which, except two 
books of the Old Testament, Mr. Carey had already com- 
pleted. Mr. and Mrs. Marshman opened two boarding schools 
to assist in supporting the establishment. The study of the 
language was prosecuted with great diligence, while portions 
of each morning and afternoon were spent in preaching the 
Gospel. 

Late in the autumn, Dr. Thomas came down from his indigo 
factory, bringing with him a native named Fukeer, who pro- 
fessed conversion. It was like water to the thirsty soul. More 
than seven years had now passed since Mr. Carey left Eng- 
land, and this was the first fruit among the heathen. No tongue 
or pen can describe the emotion which was awakened. “We 
all stood up,” writes Mr. Ward, “and sang with new feelings, 
‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow.’ Each brother 
took Fukeer by the hand. The rest your imagination must 
supply.” But they were doomed to a cruel disappointment. 
After Fukeer had been received as a candidate for baptism, 
he went to visit his friends, and was never heard from again. 

A blessing, however, was at hand. On the day that Fu- 
keer caused so much joy, Dr. Thomas was called to set a dis- 
located arm for a native. After the operation, Dr. Thomas 
began to preach the Gospel to him; for, notwithstanding the 
defects in his character, the Dr. always retained his interest 
in missionary work, and was ever ready to labor for the good 
of the heathen. His patient not only listened attentively, 
but soon came to inquire further concerning the doctrine, and 
in a little while gave evidence of conversion. The Mission- 
aries began to prepare for his baptism. The waters of the 
Ganges, along which such horrid scenes had been enacted, 
were to be employed in the sacred rite. It was a joyous 
day at the Mission House. With what emotions the 
heart of every Missionary must have thrilled! It was 
more than poor Thomas could endure. For seventeen 
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years he had been laboring, more or less constantly, for the 
conversion of the heathen, and now as he saw this first real- 
ization of his hopes, his mind lost its balance and he became 
insane. He at length grew so violent that it was necessary 
to confine him. 

On the last Sunday morning in December, 1800, the ordi- 
nance of baptism was administered. Such a scene never 
occurred before in the history of the world. The Missionaries 
and their friends walked in procession from the chapel to the 
river. Mr. Carey led the way, accompanied by:two candi- 
dates for baptism, his oldestson and Krishnu Pal, the convert 
from heathenism. ‘“ Mr. Thomas, who was confined to his 
couch, made the air resound with his blasphemous ravings, 
and Mrs. Carey, shut up in her own room on the opposite 
side of the path, poured forth the most painful shrieks.” The 
Danish Governor, a large body of Portuguese and other Eu- 
ropeans, and a dense crowd of Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
were waiting at the river to witness the novel ceremony. The 
motley crowd was awed to perfect silence by the impressive 
scene, and the Governor was melted to tears. In the after- 
noon the Lord’s Supper was administered for the first time 
in the Bengalee language. 

In reviewing these events Rev. Andrew Fuller wrote the 
Missionaries, “ You were anxious to settle up the country ; 
God impelled you to settle where you are,” adding, in refer- 
ence to Mr. Marshman’s journal, “ O blessed for ever be the 
Lord, and blessed be you. To say, Give my love to Brother 
Marshman, is feeble. If I could send my soul over in a letter, 
it would come and mingle with your souls, with your labors, 
with your joys and your sorrows.” 

it was a high and noble purpose which led these men to 
India. “ A sublimer thought,” said Mr. Wilberforce, “cannot 
be conceived than when a poor cobbler formed the resolution 
to give to the millions of Hindoos the Bible in their own lan- 
guage.” With the loftiest purpose they joined the most hum- 
ble and unpretending methods. They used the simplest forms 
of devotion, while the representatives of the English Estab- 
lishment at Calcutta, upon a day of general thanksgiving, 
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sung the Te Deum in the church, and fired a royal salute 
from the fort and the shipping, to show that the Christian 
religion was the religion of the state! When the Bishopric 
of Calcutta was established in 1813, it was ordered that the 
Bishop should rank above the military chieftain, though the 
latter was to be saluted with two more guns than the former. 
The Governor’s salute was seventeen guns, and the Bishop’s 
fifteen! Imagine the prelate in flowing robes greeted by the 
roar of fifteen cannon, then turn to the humble men who 
stand in the market place or by the way side preaching Jesus 
to the heathen, and which seems most apostolic? If the Ser- 
ampore establisment assumed a degree of magnificence in 
after years, it was the magnificence of grand results. The 
Missionaries remained the same self-denying and consecrated 
men to the last. 

While the boldness of Carey’s faith aroused the energies of 
a large part of the Christian world, there were not a few who 
treated the whole subject with scorn or derision. The bitter- 
est assault, perhaps, was that made in the Edinburgh Réview. 
Ashamed of the tone and temper of these articles, the editor 
of that magazine, twenty years after, attempted to shield him- 
self from the dishonor of their publication, by declaring the 
fact that they were written by a clergyman. They came from 
the pen of Sydney Smith, who bore the name of a preacher, 
but who was a much better joker. Mr. Smith thought, or 
pretended to think, you might as well throw soft peas against 
a rock, as to send missionaries to India, with the hope of ma- 
king any impressions upon the millions in that land. He tried 
to grow witty over an attempt to convert the heathen by “a 
few consecrated cobblers,” who were to rely upon a treasury 
containing thirteen pounds two shillings and sixpence. 

In 1813 the charter of the East India Company was to be 
renewed. The friends of Missions now hoped to secure a 
legal toleration. Their cause was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Wilberforce, who threw into it all the earnestness which char- 
acterized his sublime efforts to abolish the slave trade. He 
spoke in the House of Commons in behalf of the Missionary 

cause for three hours, with an eloquence and power which he 
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had never surpassed. He paid a splendid compliment to the 
Serampore Missionaries, and remarked concerning them: “I 
can only admire that eminence of merit which I despair my- 
self to reach, and bow before such exalted virtue.” 

Very different, however, was the language of others. One 
member of the House doubted whether the time had come for 
“every inspired cobbler or fanatical tailor who felt an inward 
call,” to attempt, with a kind of apostolic right, the conversion 
of the Hindoos. He was startled and horrified at the miseries 
likely to be produced by what he called “the glorious object 
of making sixty millions of men Baptists or Anabaptists.” 
Referring to the system of caste, which Christianity would 
attempt to overthrow, he inquired, “ Are the missionaries 
whom this bill will let loose upon India fit engines for this 

great revolution?” “Will the people,” crawling from the holes 
and caverns of their original destinations, apostates from the 
loom and anvil—and renegades from the lowest handicraft em- 
ployments, be a match for the cool and sedate controversies they 
will-have to encounter?” Hethen indulged in a magnificent 
eulogy of Hindoo institutions and practices. He dwelt with 
peculiar force upon the abstinence from intoxicating liquors 
which the Shasters enjoined, and which, he said, would be 
everthrown by the introduction of Christianity. “In exchange 
for this virtue,” he added, “they will have been initiated into 
the mysteries of election and reprobation. I leave it,” he 
continued, “to those who are versed in moral calculations to 
decide what will have been gained to ourselves, by giving 
them Calvinism and fermented liquors, and whether pre- 
destination and gin will be a compensation to the natives of 
India for the changes which will overwhelm their habits, mor- 
als and religion.” While the prejudice of the Hindoos was 
so great as to prevent their buying foreign woolens, he was 
astonished that any person should suppose them “ prepared 
to receive the coarsest texture of theology that could be dealt 
out from the shops of the Anabaptists, or woven in the loom 
of their fevered and fanatical fancies.” 

This last sentence hinted at the real cause of opposition. 

British woolens and India goods lay at the foundation of it 
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all. To enrich themselves, the East India Company and their 
abettors sought to keep sixty millions of people ignorant and 
degraded. For the sake of gain, they were even willing to 
show deference to heathen rites and practices. Twenty years 
before this they had announced their readiness to build a 
temple for idolatrous worship on the banks of the Ganges. 
In fact the British government eventually became the patron 
of the Hindoo and Mahomedan religions. A governmental 
officer was appointed to superintend the repairs of temples 
and mosques, while all qualms of conscience were quieted 
by the pilgrim tax, paid at these idolatrous shrines, to the 
government, and which amounted, at one time, to thirty-eight 
thousand pounds a year. 

Nothing was dreaded by the men who were engaged in 
these deeds of darkness, so much as the light of Christian 
truth. One of the Directors of the East India Company is 
reported to have said, that he would rather see a band of 
devils in India, than a band of missionaries. The opposition 
was so great that no less than nine missionaries, who went to 
India between 1802 and 1812, were obliged to come to this 
country and take passage in American ships. But a brighter 
day was dawning. The charter of 1818 gave protection to the 
men who were striving to elevate and enlighten a prostrate 
and benighted race. 

More entire devotion to the work of doing good has seldom 
been seen, than was illustrated in Carey and his coadjutors. 
Others have endured greater privation, have suffered fiercer 
persecution ; but few have shown themselves so utterly un- 
selfish. Though immense fortunes were within their grasp, 
they steadily refused to accumulate for themselves. The great 
business of their lives was preaching the gospel and translating 
the Bible. Their labors in addition were almost incredible. 
Mr. Ward conducted a printing establishment, in which he 
had in operation no less than nineteen printing presses. 
Mr. Marshman was at the head of an exceedingly popular 
and lucrative school; and Mr. Carey, who was one of the 
most remarkable linguists of the age, was an Instructor in the 
military college at Calcutta. While engaged in these remu- 
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nerative labors, they practiced the most rigid economy in 
their domestic expenses, and, after making small remittances 
to a few indigent relatives in England, they devoted their 
whole income to the Mission. For the last thirty or thirty- 
five years of their lives, they did not expend for themselves a 
farthing raised in England. The property which they bought 
they vested in the Missionary Society, and only retained con- 
trol of it themselves as trustees. 

Dr. Carey had been in India twenty-four years before 
the Missionaries made any provision for their families. They 
then set apart for their children one-tenth of their income. 
In other respects, the arrangement into which they entered at 
the outset was scrupulously carried out to the last. Carey, 
Marshman and Ward all died poor, but the aggregate of their 
benevolent contributions, during their missionary life, was 
‘eighty thousand pounds sterling, or nearly four hundred 
thousand dollars. 

At the very time, however, when they were making these 
sacrifices, they were the subjects of most ungenerous criticism. 
When Mr. Cary undertook the management of the indigo 
factory at Mudnabatty, a communication was sent to him 
from England, in which he was upbraided for “ allowing the 
spirit of the Missionary to be swallowed up in the pursuits of 
the Merchant.” His sublime reply to the men who had left 
him to starve upon a foreign shore, was, “I can only say, that 
after my family’s obtaining a bare allowance, my whole in- 
come goes for the purposes of the Gospel. . . . . Lam 
indeed poor, and shall be always so until the Bible is pub- 
lished in Bengalee and Hindoostanee, and the people want no 
further instruction.” 

In one of her letters, Mrs. Ward incidentally mentioned 
the price she had been obliged to pay for a bonnet. What- 
ever the cost was, it came out of an allowance of forty shil- 
lings a month, with which Mr. and Mrs. Ward covered all 
their personal expenses. Grave men, however, discussed the 
purchase, and reached the deliberate conclusion that the hat 
cost too much, and that the Missionary’s wife was extrava- 


gant. 
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A few years after this, Mrs. Marshman visited England, 
where she was subject to the most impertinent inquiries. Her 
husband had founded the largest educational establishment 
in India, in which were gathered the children of the most 
eminent men in the empire. The Missionaries had deemed 
it wise to make provision for the suitable entertainment of 
these patrons of the school, who came frequently to visit it. 
But the most absurd rumors had gone abroad in regard to 
the expensiveness of the establishment. When Mrs. Marsh- 
man was in London, she was invited to tea with the editor of 
the Baptist Magazine, who inquired particularly about the 
number of silver spoons and articles of plate used at Seram- 
pore, as he said, “ for the good of the cause;” and as the facts 
were much more favorable than he feared, he assured her he 
should give them a wide circulation ! 

After the death of Mr. Ward, complaint was made that 
Drs. Carey and Marshman granted too liberal an allowance 
for Mrs. Ward’s support. This aroused the indignation of 
Dr. Marshman, who asked, whether it could be supposed that 
the widow of their colleague, bound to them by twenty years 
of united labor, would be allowed to want? “She shall have 
enough for her comfort,” he added, “ if we have only bread 
for ourselves.” 

The Serampore Missionaries exerted all their energies to 
develop the moral, intellectual and material interests of the 
Hindoos. When they entered the country, mothers were sac- 
rificing their children to Juggernaut and the Ganges, and 
wives were immolating themselves upon the funeral piles of 
their husbands. It was not until twenty-seven years after 
Dr. Carey first addressed the Governor-General of India upon 
the subject, that suttees, or wife-burnings, were prohibited by 
law. The Act of abolition was passed on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1829. Dr. Carey was requested to translate it, that it 
might be published in Bengalee and English at the same time. 
It was Saturday evening when the document reached him. 
Knowing that a day’s delay would cost the lives of at least 
two victims, instead of entering his pulpit on the Sabbath 
morning, he sat down to the translation of the edict, and be- 
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fore night he had completed it. “In five years suttees became 
matters of history; and in less than twenty years it was 
affirmed by natives, jealous of their national honor, that they 
never could have existed.” 

Carey and his associates exerted all their influence to break 
up the system of caste. They were the first to point out to 
the Hindoos its inherent baseness. They showed its antago- 
nism to the spirit of the Gospel, and insisted upon its absolute 
exclusion from the native Christian church. 

Their attention was early directed to a numerous class of 
wretched children in Calcutta, many of whom were the ille- 
gitimate offspring of European fathers and Indian mothers. 
They established a “ Benevolent Institution,” where many 
hundreds of these children were gathered and gratuitously 
educated. 

At Serampore the Missionaries set up the first steam-engine 
which the natives ever saw. They made the first maps, and 
printed the first books ever issued in the native language. 
They published the first newspaper, and established the first 
religious periodical ever known in India. They originated 
an Agricultural Society, which now embraces hundreds of 
members in Europe and Asia, and which has been, during 
the last forty years, a vigorous and successful agent of im- 
provement. 

Dr. Carey had a passion for flowers. Just after his marriage 
he hired a neat little cottage at Hackleton, which was chiefly 
desirable on account of the garden attached to it; and the gar- 
den was cultivated with such assiduity that it flourished far 
better than his shoe trade. While he was at the Indigo fac- 
tory, two years after his arrival in Hindostan, he sent to 
England for “ seythes and sickles and ploughs, with a supply 
of seeds for the garden and for flowers.’ Soon after the set- 
tlement at Serampore, a large plat of ground, in the rear of 
the Mission House, was assigned to him for a botanical gar- 
den. It covered five acres, and was stocked with plants from 
all quarters of the globe. In this garden Dr. Carey passed 
some of his happiest hours. He rose at four in the morning, 
to walk among his plants. This was his favorite resort for 
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devout meditation. His fondness for flowers did not dimin- 
ish as he grew old. During his last sickness he made fre- 
quent inquiries concerning them. One day he exclaimed 
with great emotion, “ After I am gone, Brother Marshman 
will turn the cows into the garden!” “Far be it from me,” 

replied his aged colleague ; “though I have not your botan- 

ical tastes, I shall consider the preservation of the garden, in 

which you have taken so much delight, a sacred duty.” 

One of the most splendid undertakings at Serampore was 
the founding of a college. It was the first institution estab- 
lished in a heathen land for the training of a native Christian 
ministry. The Missionaries expended of their own funds 
more than fifteen thousand pounds upon the building. In the 
United States ten thousand dollars were raised toward the 
endowment. After the death of the men who had founded 
the college, its doors were for a time closed, and the under- 
taking was regarded as a failure. It has, however, been re- 
opened, and the institution is now in successful operation. 

Mr. Ward compiled a large and valuable work on the His- 
tory, Literature and Religion of the Hindoos. Dr. Marshman 
translated the Scriptures into Chinese, and published a trea- 
tise on the structure of the Chinese language. Dr. Carey 
gave himself to the making of Dictionaries, Grammars, and 
Bible Translations. His Bengalee Dictionary, in three quarto 
volumes, cost immense labor, and was a work of great value. 
But a desire to give the Bible to every tribe in the East was 
the ruling passion of his life. As soon as he had completed 
it in one dialect, he commenced it in another. The achieve- 
ments of himself and his colleagues were astounding. As 
early as 1809 Southey wrote an article for the Quarterly Re- 
view, in which he said, using the contemptuous epithets of the 
day, “These low-born and low-bred mechanics have translated 
the whole Bible into Bengalee, and have by this time printed 
it. They are printing the New Testament in the Sanscrit, 
the Orissa, the Mahratta, the Hindoostanee and the Guzera- 
tee. They are translating it into Persic, Telinga, Carnata, 
Chinese, the language of the Sikhs and of the Burmans. 


In fourteen years these low-born, low-bred mechanics 
VoL. xxvii.—30. 
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have done more towards spreading a knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures among the heathen, than has been accomplished, or 
even attempted by all the world besides.” The aggregate of 
their labors in this department was the translation and print- 
ing of the Bible, in whole or in part, into more than thirty 
oriental languages and dialects. 

The labors of these Missionaries were pursued amid many 
trials. For twenty years they had to contend with the oppo- 
sition of the government. For twelve years Dr. Carey had 
an insane wife, who was often raving in the next room but 
one to that in which he was writing and translating. Once 
a fire swept over a part of the Mission premises, destroying 
in a night property valued at seven thousand pounds. 

But their greatest trial was a misunderstanding between 
themselves and the Society in England. They were sent to 


' India to organize a mission which should be, at the earliest 


possible day, self-sustaining. This object was speedily ac- 
complished. They then claimed that a mission which was 
entirely self-supporting should be self-directing. Atthis point 
the Managers of the Society took issue with them. The 
unpleasant controversy was continued for ten years, when it 
resulted in a separation between the Society and the Missicn- 
aries, in 1827. Forthe next ten years the Serampore Mission 
was conducted upon an independent basis. At the end of 
that time Dr. Marshman was the only survivor of the original 
trio. He was infirm, and the mission was in debt. A pro- 
posal was made in 1837 to reunite it with the old Society. For- 
mer differences were adjusted, and the union effected in 
London—as it subsequently appeared—the next day after 
Dr. Marshman was buried in Serampore. 

These three men seem to have been born to act together. 
There was just enough difference in the structure of their minds 
to fit them for their diversified work. Ward possessed the 
finest personal appearance, and was, probably, the most accom- 
plished gentleman. His disposition was peculiarly amiable 
and affectionate. Marshman was tall in person and affable 
in manner. He was ardent, buoyant, and sometimes appa- 
rently obstinate. Carey’s stature was not above the medium 
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height, and his figure was of a plebeian cast. He was child- 
like in simplicity, firm in decision, constant and untiring in 
toil. Fervent piety was the crowning excellence of each. 
Differing in temperament, ard frequently in opinion, their 
mutual confidence and affection not only remained unshaken, 
but continued to grow stronger to the last. 

Mr. Ward died in 1823, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. 
Dr. Carey survived him eleven years, and was, at the time of 
his death, in 1834, almost seventy-three. The death of Dr. 
Marshman occurred in 1837, a little before he had reached 
his seventieth year. They all slumber together near the scene 
of their toils and their triumphs. 

What touching memories cluster round the Serampore Mis- 
sion! Its founders, who were ridiculed for undertaking such 
a work with thirteen pounds, lived to see the Christian world 
pour into mission treasuries four hundred thousand pounds, 
or nearly two million dollars, annually. They began their 
work amid the jeers of the unbelieving, but they lived to re- 
ceive the plaudits of the most distinguished men of their 
time. In 1827 Dr. Marshman visited Great Britain, and in 
many places was received with a perfect ovation. The most 
marked attention was shown him by such persons as Robert 
Hall, John Foster, Hannah More, the poet Montgomery, 
Jeffery, the once sneering Editor of the Hainburgh Review, 
Sir Walter Scott and Dr. Chalmers. All intelligent men had 
now come to associate Serampore and its Missionaries with 
the welfare and elevation of the human raee. 

What sublime scenes were witnessed at Serampore! It 
was there that the first triumph of modern missions was 
gained among the heathen. It was there that Judson and 
Rice received Christian baptism, rising from their grave in 
the Ganges to arouse and thrill so large a part of the Chris- 
tian world. Whata privilege it must have been to share the 
friendship of the holy men who dwelt at Serampore! No 
wonder that Dr. Wilson, the Episcopal Bishop of Calcutta, 
should go, as he did, when Carey was dying, to ask his bene- 
diction. 

The very spot is invested with a kind of sacredness. A1- 
though every thing is changed, there are touching memorials 
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on every hand. They tell of noble and heroic devotion, 
while every wind that sweeps around the old Mission prem- 
ises, across the decayed flower garden, or through those col- 
lege halls, seems to bear upon its wings the shout, “The people 
that walked in darkness have seen a great light; they that 
dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath 
the light shined.” 








Arr. VI—PHASES OF AMERICAN LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 
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1.—The Works of William Ellery Channing. Eleventh Edition. 
Boston. 1849. 

2.—Discourse on the Transient and Permanent in Christianity. By 
THEODORE PARKER. Boston. 1841. 


3.—Re-statements of Christian Doctrine. By Henry W. Betuows. 
~ New York. 1861. 


Cutrure and high social position are found among the ad- 
vocates of American Liberal Theology. It has been nurtured 
in New England, and under the auspices of the oldest Univer- 
sity of our land. It presents more names of note, in propor- 
tion to the entire number of its adherents, than are found in 
any church of our American Christendom. Men of genius, of 
moral worth, of great intellectual power, have here found a 
genial home, and some of them their fellow-citizens have 
called to high official positions. 

The development and status of such a Theology are not 
singularities in the history of opinions. It represents an ele- 
ment which has ever existed in nominal Christianity, of which 
Pelagius, and others who preceded and followed him, were 
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exponents. Denying the innate depravity of man, denying 
also the belief, on man’s part, of whatever may not be compre- 
hensible by his reason, it is the elevation of the human, the 
supremacy of reason, the effort to bring down the divine to 
human standards. 

The familiar works whose titles are placed at the head of 
this article, indicate the phases of Liberal Theology in Amer- 
ica. The historical development of these, is all that this 
sketch aims to present. 

Agitation is necessary to life and its true growth. True 
religion lived during centuries of papal rule, but it was con- 
cealed. Luther and the Reformation brought it to light. The 
Reformed Church of the Eighth Henry did not satisfy the 
Englishman. Religious thought, in its development, could 
not even thus be trammelled. Puritanism, simple freedom 
from form in the worship of God, satisfied him. He loved 
the Church of England, and hesitated to leave it, hoping that 
it would yet lay aside the prayer-book and the surplice. 
Entire liberty of thought, however, he had to learn, and to 
grant, in the new world, where he found a home. While every 
human system needs in its life some disturbing element to 
deepen its roots and increase its strength, the Puritanism of 
New England, for more than a century after the landing at 
Plymouth, was undisturbed by any great religious movement. 
So that the Puritans of the seventeenth century in New 
England had become no less Precisians, than were Queen 
Elizabeth and her Primate in the sixteenth century in Eng- 
land. Church and State were closely bound together. A 
so-called stern mysterious Calvinism, with here and there only 
an exception, held all minds beneath its sway. 

The preaching of Edwards in America, and the almost 
simultaneous appearance of Whitefield and the Wesleys in 
both England and America, accomplished for evangelical 
religion what the Reformation had done for Christianity. 
The Anglican Church and Puritanism were alike at ease. 
And though the revival of the eighteenth century in New 
England was followed by a lamentable declension, and by 
the Half-way-Covenant, its work has not yet ceased. It 
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brought the forces of Christianity together, and infused into 
them new vitality. What was not real was at the same time 
repelled, and thus the way was paved for the formation of 
more liberal systems. 

Added to this great work, another principle, operating as 
a producing cause of Liberalism in America, is found in the 
movements for civil liberty, with which the eighteenth century 
was filled. Man’s entire being is affected by such agitation. 
Creeds are examined. Many rebel at their restrictions, and 
they are discarded. Those times of trial during the first seven 
decades of the last century, led to peace under a free govern- 
ment. The close of the revolution was favorable to general 
inquiry, and was followed by the forming of new opinions. 
The exciting objects of attention being removed, there was 
room for more freedom and breadth of religions thought. And 


‘the Half-way-Covenant had brought irreligion into the Church. 


Nominal religion, found in all churches and communities, 
was waiting an opportunity to break the fetters of Calvinism. 
Reason had long enough bowed to faith, and now aimed to 
assert her supremacy. Real or supposed dogmatism repels 
men from the prevailing views, or drives them into opposition. 
Rationalism, too, had begun its work in Germany, and its in- 
fluences were crossing the ocean. 

One of the natural results of producing causes like these, 
was the appearance, as a system, of a more liberal theology. 
Those nominal religionists who did not wish longer to frater- 
nize too closely with real piety, were allowed by this system 
to retain its forms, without its vitality. This system gave to 
reason, as it sought the assumption of ultimate authority, 
more room for action. A theory was found, which, without 
much difficulty, would satisfy both reason and nominal relig- 
ion. A view of man was presented, reproducing virtually 
that of Pelagius, denying the innate sinfulness of human 
nature, and the need of the atonement, and asserting the bias 
of the nature towards God, and man’s ability, unaided, to do 
good works. But it was not by resting primarily, on the sin- 
lessness of man, as an admitted basis, that American Liberal 
Theology took its first phase. If man’s nature be holy at the 
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outset, and if the tendencies are to continued sinlessness, then, 
it is true, no Divine aid may be needed, and salvation may 
be in man’s own power. But equally true is it, that if there 
be no Divine Saviour, then is such a view of man needed, as 
shall eliminate from his nature his entire depravity, and call 
for no all-sufficient atonement. 

It was in announcing the Divine Unity, as excluding, from 
the nature of the case, the Godhead of Christ, that this The- 
ology first appeared. Its followers asserted that the Deity of 
Christ was inexplicable, and abhorrent to human reason. 
With Socinus and Priestley, they dwelt on the inspired asser- 
tions of the Divine unity, without reference to their obvious 
employment in Scripture as the strongest dissuasives from the 
growth of those tendencies to idolatry, into which Egyptian 
influences in their captivity, and their surroundings, rendered 
the Jews so prone to fall. They paid no regard to those pas- 
sages of Revelation which directly announce the deity of 
Christ. They taught that an atonement was needless. “ We 
are saved,” says Dr. Priestley, “ on reformation of life, with- 
out any foreign consideration whatever.” And connected 
with this was the belief, that the human mind was competent 
to sit as a moral and spiritual tribunal on a professed revela- 
tion. “ We must start in religion from our own souls,” says 
Channing. The holders of these views assumed the name of 
Unitarians. Early in the present century, under this name, 
they compelled their fellow-worshippers to withdraw from, 
while themselves retained possession of, sanctuaries whose 
walls, tor nearly two centuries, had echoed to the great doc- 
trines uttered by the Chaunceys, the Mayhews, the Thatchers 
and the Mathers. The adherents of Unitarianism took the 
control of Harvard University with its seal “Christo et eccle- 
sie,”—a control held for fifty years, but now passing into 
other hands. 

The sect gained strength rapidly under its first and great 
leader, Dr. Channing. If he was not possessed of so strong 
a logic as some of his followers, he was a man of clear percep- 
tion, of great moral vigor and energy, of catholic spirit, of 
broad and philosophic views. With a heart as large as hu- 
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manity, and with deep reverence for all that is good, he was 
eminently fitted for leadership. Many followers gathered them- 
selves beneath his standard. Abler champions in the pulpit 
than himself, masters in eloquence, and strong names in every 
professional department, joined the newranks. The press teem- 
ed with pamphlets and sermons in the controversy which tol- 
lowed. “Preservative against Unitarianism,” “Letters against 
Trinitarianism,” “ Unitarianism incapable of Vindication,” 
* Plain Questions to Calvinists,” and “A Short method with 
the Unitarian nobility,” are the names of some of the articles 
and pamphlets which came after each other in these years of 
contest. The year 1815 was the marked period of the strug- 
gle, when the celebrated letters on American Unitarianism 
were written, by those able antagonists, Drs. Channing and 
_ Worcester. Channing’s “ Moral Argument against Calvin- 
ism” appeared in 1820. Since the death of Channing his 
colleague and successor as pastor has been prominent in the 
ranks, if not the leader, at least in the pulpit, of Old School 
Unitarianism. 

For many years the growth of Unitarianism was rapid. A 
few men of prominence withdrew covertly from the old 
churches, and embraced the new theology. The defection of 
others was not so silent. Among the pamphlets of the year 
1818 is one entitled, “Reasons offered by Samuel Eddy, Esq., 
Sor his Opinions, to the First Baptist Church in Providence, 
R. L.,” from which he was compelled to withdraw for hetero- 
doxy. Iu the city of its birth, Liberal Christianity took the 
lead in the number of its churches, and in the popularity, if 
not in the theological learning and ability, of its ministry. 
Buckminster and Everett have been surpassed by none in 
American pulpit eloquence. 

But Unitarianism halted in its course. It did not long re- 
main stationary, and for a quarter of a century it has waned. 
Having its strong foothold in Boston and vicinity, it has not 
there increased the number of its churches, and it has had 
not more than one or two bodies of worshippers in any of 
the great cities of the land, while the leading denominations 
of evangelical Christianity have had an unprecedented 
growth. Presenting in its ranks great moral worth, with little 
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absolute opinion, and a profound reverence for the Sabbath 
and religion, with a reverence still more profound for reason 
itself; a negative theology, pleasing to man’s wishes, favorable 
to culture, freed from the restraints of an inflexible Calvinism, 
having its early development when the mind was expanding 
in every direction, why has it not grown? Bidding fair, un- 
der such auspices, to be a power in the earth, why has it retro- 
graded ¢ 

It does not meet the wants of man’s nature. There was a 
consciousness of guilt in Paradise, before the voice of the 
Lord God was heard calling for the guilty. This has been a 
consciousness common to all the race. Anterior to all systems 
of man, it was the unprejudiced expression of every heart: A 
holy law is broken by man’s sinful nature. And underneath all 
human opinions, there is a deep, irrepressible longing for rec- 
oncilement to an offended God, of conscious unfitness for his 
presence, and of inability, unaided, to obtain his favor. That 
system is abnormal, then, which is based on the rectitude of 
human nature. It is abhorrent to man’s convictions. He 
must school himself to its acceptance. Sacrifice also has 
been universal, and its meaning has ever been that of propi- 
tiation for sin. The vicarious sacrifice of Christ, perceived 
and accepted, satisfies. The conscience-stricken sinner can 
take up with no plan which makes Christ’s death “ nothing 
more than a testimony to the truth of what He taught for the 
benefit of man.” 

Unitarianism lacks vitality, and the aggressive element. 
It makes little invasion upon the ranks of sin, and wins few 
victories. Earnest hearts are among its members, who com- 
plain, at its annual and occasional gatherings, of its lack of 
life; while others welcome a negative religion, which de- 
mands the form without the spirit, which allows to the Chris- 
tian hopes without that toil which, like a law of our being, is 
in all things an unalterable condition of success. 

Definiteness is another principle of growth which Uni- 
tarianism lacks. It is indefinite as a system. Upon that one 
point in which it differs from all other names of christendom, 
it presents the most latitudinarian views, from Socinius’s belief 
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that Christ was a mere man, up to that view which exalts Him 
above all other created beings, and yet leaves Him derived 
and dependent. In this very indefiniteness, Liberalism finds 
the absence of one principle upon which the continuance and 
growth of asystem rest, and in this phase of it is admitted 
that which warred against itself, and led the way to its decline. 

Of the small force on the broad field, the extreme right has 
sought affinity with the less stern aspects of Calvinism, while 
the extreme left, under an able leader, has found Rationalism 
itself unsatisfying. With no perceptible increase,—with forces 
reduced by desertions on either hand to Parkerism or to other 
armies in the church—gradually losing its foothold in its seat 
of learning, the religious element entering largely at this mo- 
ment into the filling of its vacant Presidency,—with these 
elements of decay, we see little of hope in the future of Uni- 
tarianism. It may be the hereditary heir-loom of many fa- 
milies—it may live for years, and for centuries—but will it not 
be as a feeble name among religious sects ? 

American Liberal Theology in later years has presented it- 
self in a new phase. A second controversial period has ensued, 
but the discussions have been in another direction. 

Placing reason before Revelation, combating opinions 
strong in a growth of eighteen centuries, Unitarianism was 
nourishing in its own bosom those who not only could not re- 
main at home there, but those whom, with its own views, it 
could not allow to remain there—whom Rationalisin could not 
satisfy. These were not content with the aim of the Rationalists 
of the Tiibingen School to harmonize “the Biblical history, 
and specially that contained in the Gospels, with the decrees 
of human reason and the dictates of universal experience, 
in fact, by explaining away the supernatural in it, to reduce 
it to the level of ordinary truth.” The views whose advent 
we now notice took a broader sweep, and went beyond ultra- 
rationalism. 

Associated with the younger Ware as colleague during the 
early decay of Unitarianism, and afterwards sole pastor of a 
north-end Boston church, was Ralph Waldo Emerson. His 
connection with the church as pastor soon closed, from his wish 
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to make use of no elements in the administration of the Lord’s 
supper. Beginning his dissent from Christianity with this 
independence of control in regard to set regulations of reli- 
gious worship he has ended in Pantheism. In 1840, “Zhe 
Dial,” a magazine for literature, philosophy, and religion, ap- 
peared in Boston. Emerson was one of its original editors 
and chief supporters. It was transcendental and orphic in 
its sayings, and in its religious views sneered at the commonly 
received religious creeds. Emerson represents Philosophy as 
treating Religion with a patronzing air,—as not being opposed 
to faith, but as quite disposed to befriend it, and to help it soar 
higher. But throwing off his peculiar views on religious 
matters, from seeming pressure rather than of his own accord, 
or concealing them beneath elaborated prose and poetry, 
retiring and reticent, compelling others to think rather 
than thinking for them, loving the cloister rather than the 
forum, Emerson was no mover of the masses. He did not 
take hold of man. 

The leader of this new phase in theology, and who gave to 
it its name, was one among the contributors to Zhe Dial, and 
the author of many acute papers of a critical character in its 
pages. He was the minister of the second church in Roxbury. 
A living man, his heart beat with humanity. With a style 
simple, severe, and seldom adorned, yet, when he chose, using 
not common, but bold, striking, startling, not easily forgotten 
figures, excelling in clearness of thought, no one doubted for a 
moment what he meant. However bold and daring his as- 
sertions, he did not ask any one to study their hidden mean- 
ing. There was the utterance, and the shock was instantaneous. 
Of irreproachable life—taking broad and philanthropic views 
of men and things—with a keen eye to the wrong-doer, and 
a power of rebuke unsurpassed in his time, he held the in- 
quiring spirit by no ordinary power. With some elegance of 
fancy, effective in satire, acute in analysis, “ slow, didactic, 
and positive as a speaker,” these prominent qualities prepared 
him to lead men. 

Developing these powers while as yet they were unrecog- 
nized, it was as the pastor of a comparatively obscure suburban 
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parish that he sent forth thoughts and words which moved old 
England even more profoundly than new England, bringing out 
there a corps of able thinkers and writers. On the 19th of May, 
1841, he delivered an ordination discourse in Boston, on “ The 
transient and permanent in Christianity.” Doctrines so as- 
tounding had never been uttered in an American pulpit. They 
awoke the attention of his clerical associates and of the world. 
The discourse was a denial of Christ and of the Bible as sources 
of authority,—a “ denial of all authority in matters of religious 
faith.” Parker assured the world that the question of mira- 
cles, whether true or false, was of no religious significance. “I 
do not believe,” he says, “there ever was a miracle.” He 
believed in “the primal intuitions of human nature, which 
depend on no logical process of demonstration, but are rather 
facts of conciousness, given by the instinctive action of human 
nature itself.” His system could find no place on the broad 
platform of Unitarianism, which lost no time in disowning 
the child, with whose maternity it was charged. 

In the old world Parker had more followers among the 
learned than among the masses. In the new world, he made 
no special appeal to the venerable University at Cambridge, 
where he had studied theology. It is not easy to make conser- 
vativism progressive. He appealedto a larger, and, in 
many respects, a more important class, and received from 
their ranks an enthusiastic welcome and response. To young 
men in the highest mercantile circles of Boston he made his 
appeal,—to first clerks and junior members in leading houses, 
many of whom were practical men, and thoughtful, if not ex- 
tensive readers, some of whom had made the tour of Europe, 
and had studied men and things if not books. The young men 
who should have filled the empty pews in many a Boston 
sanctuary as the future hope of the Christian church, gathered 
in Music Hall in large numbers. They wanted life. To them 
Unitarianism was a cold and clammy thing. As they listened 
with pleasure Sabbath after Sabbath to Parker, it was not so 
much from any admiration or acceptance ofa bold Theism or 
Deism, as to see him bring down his ponderous sledge-hammer 
on popular wrongs, or, so easily, as it seemed, to cut those old 
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knots of theology which the Church and God’s word had ever 
pronounced mysteries. They wondered that the question of 
the authorship of sin should have so long been discussed, 
when a few words fromthe minister of the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gregational Society in Boston, settled it at once and forever. 
What were blasphemies to the Christian heart, and even to the 
unregenerate youth of Christian homes, were soon heard with no 
abhorrence, but with delight. Wont to hear and to believe that 
Jesus was Lord of Lords, they were now told that He was only 
one among the herd, with horns a little taller than those 
of his fellows. They heard and they yielded a nominal as- 
sent to all that emanated from the bold assailant of the 
popular theology. 

No such blows has American Christianity received from 
one of its professed teachers, as were dealt by the “ Sermon 
on Theism, Atheism, and the popular Theology,”and other dis- 
courses. Promulgating these new views, the leader was not 
only proscribed by his old associates, but he placed himself 
without the pale of Christianity, and while constant growth 
has marked the old theology, where is Parkerism? The sick- 
ness of its leader was the beginning of its own decay, and his 
death has hastened its final dissolution. Theists form no body in 
America. Those who officiate in his place, are moved more 
by their profound reverence for his broad humanity, than for 
any views which he taught of God. The man himself held 
his followers together. No system, no principles outliving 
him bound his adherents to him. His personal influence gone, 
they are finding other homes. We may hope that the voice of 
reason is leading many of them to a calm and self-satisfying 
faith. 

While no couuter movement can be honored with the name 
or place of a prominent phase of American Liberal Theology, 
this sketch would be imperfect without recording the attempts 
on the part of Old School Unitarianism, by proposed com- 
promises and concessions, to bring orthodox Christianity into 
a closer affiliation with itself. The most able call for this 
union was the “Half-Century of Unitarianism,” by Dr. Ellis. 
It could not be denied that there were strong orthodox ten- 
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dencies in the ranks of Liberal Theology. Those who should 
have been leaders, here, such men as Huntington, Cooledge, 
and others, had rapidly approached evangelical ground. They 
have already left their own church, and returned to Calvin- 
ism, whither conviction and feeling led themi have made 
known their faith in Christ as their Saviour, and in God’s 
word in its entireness as their guide. It cannot be doubted 
that many others will follow them when they shall be as true 
to the dictates of reason and of the heart. Liberalism mourns 
over these defections, while truth rejoices. 

And at almost the same time, in a divergent direction, 
though with the same end in view, Dr. Bellows was attempting 
to inaugurate a Broad Church. In a discourse delivered in 
1859, under the imposing title of “ Suspense of Faith,” he 
admits an “undeniable chill in the missionary zeal, an unde- 
niable apathy in the denominational life of the Unitarian 
body —a despondency, a self-questioning anxiety —a paus- 
ing posture, and seif-distrust” of Liberal Theology. He 
concedes the “ latitudinarianism, the negation, the undevo- 
tionality” complained of in the system. “Why is it,” he asks, 
“that the moment we find ourselves in possession of men 
whom genius, character, and scholarship fit to lead us on in 
our logical career to new victories and the extension of our 
faith, they almost uniformly become paralyzed by doubts and 
scruples, and lose their interest in the progress they might 
assure? It is simply because the small elevation which gives 
them command of us, reveals to them the absence of any 
more roads in the direction we have been going. The moment 
we have given our faith to our leaders, that moment, without 
changing their allegiance or opinions, they have lost their 
own faith in themselves and our cause.” At the same time 
he asserts that “the propagandism of Unitarian ideas is essen- 
tially paralyzed by the feeling that they are sowing them- 
selves broadcast, not in the forms, but in the essential religious 
thoughts of the country and the time; and the indifference to 
increasing our ministers and churches is very much due to 
the conviction that many ministers and churches, of all names 
and orders, are now doing our work, if less directly, yet more 
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thoroughly than we could do it ourselves.” Having, then, 
overspread the American world, some new development must 
be found for Unitarianism. This Dr. B. attempted. But 
whether he clearly understood what he wished, is doubtful. 
The world has not welcomed his theories. We need not at- 
tempt to explain, if we could do so, the vagaries of the “ Sus- 
pense of Faith.” 

In the following year, for the purpose of enforcing the posi- 
tions of this discourse, Dr. Bellows presented to the public a 
volume entitled, “ Re-statement of Christian Doctrine,” being 
sermons delivered by himself on different occasions. In these 
he seeks to point out a way of “emancipation from superstition 
and human authority, without the loss of a tender reverence 
for Divine persons and things;” to comfort “those devotional 
and anxious minds in our own body that, left to themselves, 
would abandon Unitarian Christianity altogether ;” to make 
more easy that “ faith in Christianity which is now so hard to 
thousands of the more thoughtful and educated classes.” But 
we fail to find in these attempted re-adjustments of faith, 
anything that is very new, or of such striking importance as 
to demand farther consideration here. We have heard noth- 
ing for many a day of the Broad Church. 

In closing this article, the aim of which has been simply 
historical, it should be said that American Liberalism has 
benefited the truth, by revealing the strength of its founda- 
tions, and by enlarging the sphere of its action. Against the 
movement of Parker have arisen able defenders of Christian- 
ity, both from among liberal Christians, and from among 
adherents to the “ popular theology.” The American pulpit 
has spoken in a thousand voices, and the resnlt is that Par- 
kerism is already far in its decadence. To that Rationalism 
which supplies the weapons now so assiduously used to under- 
mine our faith in the Divine origin of the Scriptures wither- 
ing rebukes have been given, both in England and America. 

The Religion of Belsham, Wakefield and‘ Priestley, of 
Channing and the Wares, has been beneficial to evangelical 
Christianity, by bringing out all its resources. Having among 
its followers men of cultivated intellect and extensive knowl- 
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edge, Unitarianism has presented communities surpassed for 
moral excellence by none on earth. It has preached the char- 
acter and life of Christ. It has left doctrinal for practical 
Christianity. Dr, Gannett says, “The moral influence of the 
cross is its unsearchable mystery.” To him who finds his life 
in the atoning efficacy of the cross, how sad a view is this, 
which takes away from it all that is vital, and leaves but an 
empty martyrdom. And yet this divorcement of morality 
from the atonement has led evangelical Christianity to assert 
her claim to the excellencies of Christ’s life, and to the morals 
of the Bible. These are also hers. She admits no exclusive 
ownership on the part of others. She cannot be robbed of 
them. And her pulpits speak forth more freely than they 
were wont to do God’s revealed will on all human relations. 
With no wrongful neglect of Christian tenets and Church 
formulas, there is a breadth of sweep in her view of truth, 
which includes all human society, and dictates their duties to 
the governments of man, as well as upholds the Government 
of God. And this position is due somewhat to the reflex 
influence of Liberal Christianity. 

But a negative system, with nosettled faith, feeble in its ex- 
piring energies, although it have all the agencies of respect- 
ability, learning, and influence, is not the religion that the 
heart wants. We concede what it claims for itself, the gen- 
eral truth that its “laity are on the same intellectual level 
with its leaders.” We concede its elevated tone of thought 
and culture. But Liberal Christianity thus leaves out of 
its privileges the masses of mankind. For this reason it cannot 
be the religion of the gospel of God, ““Who will have all men to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth.” And we claim for 
religious leadership, no priestly domination, but a higher in- 
tellectual level than for the laity. 

The Bible, in the entireness of its teachings, is made more 
dear to the human heart by the influence of these new theol- 
ogies. For the prominent difficulty with these liberal forms 
of religion is, that they do not meet man’s great want. 
“ Unitarianism has forgotten that man is a sinner.” This con- 
fession of Dr. Dewey needs to be well marked. But man 
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foels that he has greatly sinned. He needs a great salvation 
Man has felt these needs through all the ages. And if it be 
asked who have thus felt them, if it be a question of names 
and numbers, we point to these. What names in any age or 
land will outweigh those of Pascal and Leibnitz, of Bacon 
and Johnson, and others in their several departments of great- 
ness. These men believed in the magnitude of sin, and the 
need of an infinite salvation. Calvinism, the religion of Paul 
and of Christ, meets this need. And nothwithstanding all its 
mysteries, in its ranks are found the great majority of Christen- 
dom, from its highest to its lowest levels. While we admit 
the charge which lies against it of acting on the passions and 
feelings of men, and specially on their fears and hopes, we also 
claim that such acting is the God’s way of moving men to 
salvation. “ Knowing the terror of the Lord we persuade men 
and trust also we are made manifest in their consciences ”: we 
still cling to “the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.” 
VoL. xxvii.—41. 
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No persen who follows back the stream of philosophic 
thought, from the present time through the middle ages, to 
its proximate sources in the prolific intellect of the Greeks, 
can fail to notice the profound impression made upon the 
European mind by the Saracenic literature which crossed 
the Pyrenees from Spain. It was the desire to settle in 
some clear form the questions which, in the ordinary routine 
of a philosophical class-room, arise out of the close relation 
between the Moslem and Christian thinking of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, which gave rise to the following 
essay. The authorities made use of have in the main been 
the works whose titles are placed at the head of this article. 
These have been supplemented by such other sources of in- 
formation as could most easily be made available. 

It is worthy of remark, that wherever we can trace the be- 
ginning of the scientific discussion of the mental faculties, we 
find the determining impulse in that direction to have been 
given by man’s moral wants and religious aspirations. It is 
these which start the great problems of lite and being which 
so imperatively demand attention and solution. While the 
remark of Beausobre, that ‘heresies in religion have been 
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founded on previous philosophies,” contains in it a partial 
truth ; that of Stahl, that “a people’s philosophy has its root 
in their theology,” embodies one much more radical and pro- 
found. This view, endorsed by the high authority of Sir 
James Mackintosh, it requires little reading of the original 
sources of philosophy to make clear. 

Wherever we search for the origin of national thinking 
upon strictly metaphysical problems, we always find the moral 
and religious forces of the soul to have been beforehand in 
their activity. Philosophy and religion act and re-act upon 
each other with extraordinary power, alternately manifesting 
themselves as cause and consequence. But even in these 
alternations of energy and passivity, a profound analysis will 
discover that some affirmation or denial concerning God and 
duty, has controlled and pervaded alike the philosopher and 
the seer. To these general considerations the Arabs form no 
exception. The advocates of the doctrine that there are 
essential and specific differences of mental constitution in 
different human races, have affirmed that the Semitic tribes 
are incapable of generating philosophical conceptions, and that 
their mental activity, in every thing relating to the soul, is 
limited to the acceptance and propagation of religious dog- 
mas, embodied in lyrics or prophecy. Although we shall see 
hereafter that the Arabic thought was finally moulded into 
Greek forms, there is clear evidence of philosophic activity, 
at least in the germ, before the practical contact of the Greek 
and Arabic minds. The same general relation existed be- 
tween the Greek and the Arabic mind, as between that of the 
Greeks and the Roman, Celtic, Sclavonic and Teutonic peo- 
ples. Like the Non-Hellenic Europeans, the Arabs derived 
their forms of thinking, and the basis of their developed sys- 
tems, from the Greeks. 

If we may except the book of Job, there is no monument 
of abstract thought attributable to the Arabs, previous to the 
time of Mohammed. The Arabs estimate so lightly the knowl- 
edge of their ancestors before the advent of the Prophet, that 
they designate the antecedent period, as “the time of igno- 
rance.” In the first years of propagandism, the ferocious 
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fanaticism of the conquering Saracens, left them neither time 
nor disposition for the processes of philosophy. But no 
sooner had their new creed become established, than some 
independent and thoughtful minds sought for a foundation, in 
the nature of things, for the doctrines of the Koran. These 
efforts led to the formation of religious sects, and schools of 
instruction, which sought to defend their various dogmas by 
dialectic weapons, and to ground them in general views of 
human nature. 

These philosophical tentatives generally took the form of 
heresies and dissent from the reigning religious faith. Among 
the first of these was the sect of the *“* Kadrites,” or those who 
professed the doctrine of the “ Kadr,” or “ power.” The word 
here quoted, was used in reference to the freedom of the will. 
In opposition to the natural interpretation of the Koran, they 
believed in man’s entire ability to control and determine his 
own actions, whether good or bad. They denied predestina- 
tion, and placed the human soul beyond the control of any 
objective influence whatever. To these were opposed the 
“ Diabarites,” or the partisans of absolute fatalism. They 
denied to man all power to act freely ; and affirmed that all 
his activity was due to external constraints. So far as the 
theory of the will was concerned, this school was quite in 
harmony with the Orthodox belief derived from the Koran. 
But there was taught in connection with this, the doctrine 
that God could not be placed in any category of being, and 
could be described by no attributes, qualities, or modes — 
views analogous to those held by Scotus Erigena. 

In opposition to these notions, there arose the school of the 
“Cifatites,” or partisans of the attributes, who interpreted lite- 
rally the words of the Koran descriptive of the Almighty, 
and pushed their conclusions to the extreme of Anthropo- 
morphism. At Bassora, about the first quarter of the eighth 
century, there arose a school, called the “ Motazales,” or Dis- 
senters. This school attempted by an eclectic process to 
reduce to system the opinions of the various Mohammedan 
sects, and especially those of the “ Kadrites,” or partisans of 
freewill. Though subsequently subdivided by many shades 
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of opinion, these dissenters agreed generally in denying the 
existence of divine attributes, as distinct from the divine 
essence, seeking thus to modify the coarse representations 
of the mode of the divine existence given in the Koran; 
and especially to illustrate and establish the doctrine of 
the unity of God. They strenuously maintained the freedom 
of the human will, affirming that man actually creates the 
good and evil by which he is affected. By reason of their 
adhesion to these two doctrines, the unity of God and the 
freedom of the human will, the “ Motazales” styled them- 
selves the partisans of unity and justice, assuming that the 
unity of God and the justice of his government were called 
into doubt by the vulgar Mohammedan creed. 

De Sacy, in his *Zxposition of the Religion of the Druses,” 
says, that the Motazales held that “all the knowledge requisite 
to salvation, is accessible to man by the light of reason, in- 
dependently of the Koran, or any positive revelation.” They 
naturally employed dialectic processes in defending their opin- 
ions against the literal orthodox on the one hand, and the 
extreme heretics on the other, between whom they sought to 
hold an intermediate position. This dialectic method of treat- 
ing the doctrines of the Koran, either in the way of explana- 
tion, attack, or defence, was called the “ Science of the Word,” 
and it grew up into something very similar to the scholastic 
theology of the Christians in the middle ages. Among the 
Saracens, as among the Christians, a similar method of investi- 
gation and statement was adopted by the holders of views 
extremely diverse from each other. These general remarks 
will give some idea of the condition of the Moslem mind at 
the accession of the Abbassides to the throne of the Khaliphs, 
in the latter half of the eighth century. They show that the 
Arabians had already been exercised in dialectic subtleties, 
and had entered upon metaphysical discussions which pre- 
pared their minds to receive the Greek philosophical cul- 
ture, and to cast their sectarian debates into still more ab- 
stract forms. 

The Arabs derived their first knowledge of Greek literature 
from the Syriac and Chaldean Christians. The Khaliph Al 
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Mamoun was especially noted for his efforts to increase the in- 
fluence of Greek culture among his subjects. In the first in- 
stance, translations from the Greek into Arabic were confined 
to works on medicine, physics, and astronomy. But these sci- 
ences among the Greeks were treated with so little division of 
labor, and were so much affected by strictly metaphysical 
methods and processes that the Arabs were soon introduced 
to all the subtleties of the Greek philosophers. Aristotle 
became, by way of eminence, their guide, and this position 
he seems always to have retained. 

The Arabic translations of Aristotle appear to have been 
mainly the work of Christian writers, and especially of the 
Nestorians, who frequented the courts of the Khaliphs in con- 
siderable numbers as teachers and physicians. Many of these 
works were rendered into Arabic from Syriac versions, which 
had been made at an earlier period. Whether made from the 
Greek directly or from Syriac versions, these works appear to 
have been translated into Arabic with a good degree of care 
and exactness, having been subjected to repeated corrections 
and revisions. Many historians of philosophy have followed 
Brucker and Bayle in representing them as grossly inade- 
equate and incorrect. The great Jewish Orientalist, Munck, 
the author of the Articles on the Arabic Philosophers in 
the Dictionnaire Des Sciences Philosophiques, has formed of 
them a much more favorable opinion. Referring to Brucker’s 
statement, Munck speaks as follows: “ The Refutation of 
the Sophisis” appears in our manuscript in four different 
versions. The examination of the critical apparatus which 
this precious manuscript alone furnishes, is sufficient to con- 
vince us that the Arabs possessed translations made with the 
most scrupulous exactness, and that the authors who, without 
having seen these translations, have spoken of them as_bar- 
barous and absurd, were in a profound error. These authors 
have founded their judgment upon bad Latin versions, made, 
not from the Arabic, but from translations of the Arabic into 
Hebrew.” The most noted of the early translators of Aristotle 
were a Nestorian physician named Honain Ben-Ishak and 
his son. They lived at Bagdad, in the latter part of the 
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ninth century. Early in the tenth century, other celebrated 
translators revised these versions, or made new ones, and 
added to them the commentaries of Porphyry, Alexander of 
Aphrodisia, Themistius, and John Philoponus. 

It was through these commentators that the Arabs first 
became acquainted with Plato. Although Plato’s works do 
not seem to have been much studied among them, an Arabian 
author of the thirteenth century, who wrote a “ Dictionary of 
Philosophers,” speaks, under the article Plato, of Arabic ver- 
sions of the Republic, the Laws, and the Timaus; and under 
the article Socrates, the same author cites long passages from 
the Crito and the Phedon. It is pretty evident, however, that 
the exact knowledge of the Arabs regarding Greek philos- 
ophy, was limited to Aristotle and his commentators. 

Of Greek writers on the natural sciences, their information 
was somewhat more extended, including the Elements of 
Euclid, the works of Ptolemy, Hippocrates, Galen, and Dios- 
corides. In these writers the Arabs found their masters, and 
all their subsequent scientific attainments were founded in the 
study of their works. Contrary to the general opinion, 
Renan insists that their claim to originality in physical science 
is very slight, and not in any way superior to that which they 
can make in respect to metaphysics. 

The knowledge of the works of Aristotle was soon spread 
into all the schools, and they were eagerly studied by all the 
religious sects, not, however, without exciting the suspicions of 
the more orthodox followers of the Prophet. DeSacy quotes 
an Arabic historian who laments that “the doctrines of the 
philosophers have given rise to the most fearful evils among 
the Mohammedans, philosophy having served to augment the 
errors of heretics, and to add to their impiety an increase, of im- 
piety.” Notwithstanding the suspicion thrown upon the fol- 
lowers of Aristotle, his works were eagerly studied, and the 
opinions and psychological analysis of the great master were 
made available in the defence and propagation of their tenets, 
by all the heretics and sectaries among the Arabs. They 
soon commenced the task of commenting on Aristotle’s works 
after the method of the Alexandrian and later Greeks whose 
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writings had become known to them. They gave to him the 
epithet of “the philosopher” by way of eminence, after the 
manner of the Christian writers of the middle ages. Though 
not slavishly adopted as an authority by all, he exercised a 
general dictatorship over the form and method of their in- 
vestigations and reasonings. 

The intellectual development of the Arabs manifested itself 
in the main at two centres— at the courts of the Eastern 
Khaliphs on the one hand, and in Spain on the other. The 
eastern writers preceded the western in point of time, and the 
suppression of free thought in the schools of Bagdad and 
Bassora by Mohammedan bigotry gave additional vigor to the 
philosophical development of the Mohammedans in Spain. 
The most celebrated of the Arabian philosophers in the East 
were Al Kendi, who flourished in the ninth century; Al Farabi, 
who lived in the tenth century, known specially for his works on 
logic ; and the more widely celebrated Ibn Sina, or Avicenna. 
He was of Persian origin, and was born A. D. 980, and died 
A.D. 1037. He occupied a representative position among 
the Eastern Saracens, similar to that of Averrhoes in the 
West. It is around these two celebrated names, occupying 
respectively similar positions in the Orient and Occident, 
that our sketch of Saracenic thought will naturally gather. 
They were both followers of Aristotle, and by consequence 
manifest great similarity in their general views. Avicenna is 
best known in popular history asa physician. His Canon of, 
Medicine was for centuries considered the text-book for the 
European medical student. As a philosopher he is not 
thought to have made any important additions to the views of 
Aristotle and his Neo-Platonic Commentators. In his religious 
opinions he professed to harmonize with the Koran, and was 
clear in his affirmation of the individuality of the soul; but 
for reasons which we shall hereafter notice, he fell under the 
suspicion of heresy, and was made the object of attack by the 
sceptic Gazali, or Algazel, who wrote, or professed to write, 
in the interests of the orthodox Mohammedan faith. In the 
minds of the Arabian philosophers who at all adhered to the 
popular faith, there seems to have been a constant collision 
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between the strict Monotheism of the Koran and the Dualistic 
system of Aristotle. The Mohammedan and Aristotelian 
doctrines of the soul were equally at variance with each other. 
The Greek philospher believing in the eternity of matter, his 
views could not be harmonized with the Hebrew doctrine of 
creation, which had been incorporated into the Koran. He 
was by no means clear in his exposition of the relation which 
his “ pure energy” or “ form,” without matter, sustained to 
the material universe; and consequently left in confusion, or 
shrouded in Cosmological speculation, his entire doctrine of 
God. The Aristotelian notion of the division of the soul 
into intelligible and sensible parts, but one of which was 
appropriated to human individuality, could hardly be rec- 
onciled with that personal existence of the soul so em- 
phatically affirmed in the Koran. With the Arabian philos- 
ophers of the middle ages, the task of reconciling the doctrines 
of the Stagirite with the Koran was not an easy one. The doc- 
trine of creation by a personal God, universally held by Chris- 
tian philosophers, owes its origin to the Bible. This view bor- 
rowed by Mohammed from the Jews and Christians, with 
whom he came in contact, stands out clearly in the Koran. 
This doctrine, and that of the unity of God and the spirit- 
ual personality of man, are the great truths which gave 
power to the system of Mohammed. The Greek philosopker, 
with all his breadth and power of intellect, never reached 
these elevated and simple conceptions. 

There are two hypotheses concerning the creation of man and 
the physical universe, radically different from each other, which 
may be respectively designated as Mosaic and heathen. The 
one supposes a Creator free, personal, omnipotent, with a con- 
stitution and attributes definite and determined, having a con- 
stant providence over the universe, holding in himself the 
complete causality of all things objective to himself, including 
the substantial, personal and immortal soul of man. 

The other hypothesis involves the idea of the eternity of 
matter, the denial of creation, a belief in the evolution of the 
world from formless matter by inherent dynamic forces — God 
being but a name for the sum of the activities of the uni- 
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verse, undetermined and undistinguished, by consciousness, 
freedom, or personality. The resulting doctrine of the hu- 
man soul makes it a mere segment of the activities of the 
universe, separated from the sum of being in general by no 
real divisions,—its individuality being {a formal and transi- 
tory mode of universal life to be absorbed, at the dissolution of 
the body, into the indistinguishable totality of universal being. 
How far Aristotle emancipated himself from this general drift 
of heathenism, it is not our purpose toinquire. It is clear that 
he never rose above the tendencies of his time, and that his 
doctrine of God and of the soul was radically inadequate and 
pantheistic. 

Avicenna assumed with Aristotle the eternity of matter, but 
taught that the work of the Creator was simply to mould and 
fashion this eternally existent matter into forms of order and 
beauty. Adopting the Aristotelian terminology distinguish- 
ing between the “ matter” and “ form” of material objects, he 
described the Creator as the “Giver of Forms,” but he encum- 
bered this comparatively simple idea of creation, with reminis- 
cences of oriental pantheism, like those preserved in the 
Jewish Cabbala, and the emanation hypotheses of the Alexan- 
drian Platonists and the Gnostics. 

Omitting, for the present, any discussion of these hypotheses 
which were common io all the Arabian Aristotelians, it is suf- 
ficient to say that the Mosaic doctrine of the creation received 
from the Koran seems to have retained a stronger hold of his 
mind than is generally made manifest in the writings of the 
Saracen philosophers of the Spanish school. It is plain that 
he made an attempt to harmonize the doctrine of ‘the Koran 
with that which he received from other sources, whether 
Greek or Oriental. 

In order to ascertain the doctrine of Avicenna regarding 
the soul, we must glance at that of Aristotle. At the basis of 
this great thinker’s system lay the distinction between “power” 
and “act,” between potential and actual existence. Aristotle 
applied this distinction to all things, man included, and in 
man to thought itself. In analogy with this distinction, he sup- 
posed the existence of two intellects — active and passive — 
an intelligible and sensible soul. 
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The sensible soul receives impressions of external things by 
virtue of its similarity to them in the mode of its existence, 
on the ancient principle, simile simili cognoscitur. The in- 
telligible soul receives into itself the pure “form” from the 
sensible soul, disengaged from the material vehicle which con- 
tained it in the sense. It is the organ for the reception and 
manipulation of ideas — the locus principiorum— the faculty 
to which are due all the higher functions and activities of the 
rational being. This only is immortal. But whether this 
organ was held to be personal —to belong to the man, or 
was considered a common “light of all our seeing,” has 
given rise to much controversy. Omitting further discus- 
sion until we notice the similar opinions of Averrhoes, we 
will simply recount the deductions made by Avicenna from 
his interpretation of his master. These deductions were three- 
fold : 

(1) The active intellect has its existence anterior to the act 
of individual thought, since it is the necessary condition of all 
thought — thinking being impossible until its presence is ac- 
tually made known. 

(2) That the active intellect is without the individual, and 
does not make a part of the essence of his personal being; 

(3) That existing without the soul of the individual man, the 
active intellect is the same in all. 

By these deductions, he was supposed, by his contempo- 
raries, to weaken, if not to destroy, the hope of immortality, 
holding every thing which pertains to the individual, and 
constitutes the personality of man, to belong to the sensible 
soul, which, according to Aristotle, pertained solely to the 
physical organization, and perished with the body. It is 
evident that however much respect was felt or feigned for the 
Koran by the Arabian philosophers, they did not limit their 
speculations by any regard to its letter. 

It was natural that in the interests of Mohammedan ortho- 
doxy, other and antagonistic speculations of an apologetic 
character should arise. Accordingly a school of thinkers, half 
sacerdotal and half philosophical, was formed, of which Gazali, 
or Algazel, was the leading spirit. His aim was to overthrow 
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the influence of the metaphysicians, by showing their views to 
be self-destructive, and thus to prove the necessity of relying for 
the discovery of truth on the divine communications made to 
Mohammed. Algazel was born A. D. 1038, and was edu- 
cated at Bagdad. He is chiefly important in the history of 
Saracen speculation, as a philosophical sceptic. He belongs 
to the same class with Huet in France, and Glanville in 
England. Hehassomewhat in common with the distinguished 
Mansel of our own time. He represents himself as having 
gone through an examination of all the schools of philosophy, 
in the hope of attaining stable convictions. This course of 
study, however, resulted in complete scepticism. He doubted 
the gifts of the senses, or he thought them not certified by 
intelligence. He doubted the results of intelligence, because 
that could not prove the reality and certitude of its own prin- 
ciples. From this condition of doubt, he was led to adopt 
the: mystical doctrines of the Persian Soofis, which had been 
incorporated into the ideas of some of the many Mohamme- 
dan sects. In the mysticism and ecstacy of the Soofis, he 
appears to have reached intellectual quiet, but as a writer on 
their doctrines he seems to have made little mark. 

Atter becoming an adherent of the mystical party among 
his countrymen, he addressed himself to the work of neutral- 
izing the influence of the philosophers, on the ground that 
they had weakened and corrupted the faith of his country- 
men. For this purpose he wrote two treatises :—the one en- 
titled “ Tendencies of the Philosophers,” and the other, “Mu- 
tual Refutation.” After announcing his general design in 
the preface to his first book, he added, very sensibly, that it 
would be impossible for him to accomplish his purpose of 
refuting the philosophers, until their views had been expound- 
ed and their underlying principles developed. After having 
finished his first and preliminary work, he undertook the task 
of refutation, which he effected by setting in orderly opposi- 
tion the conflicting arguments of the various writers on the 
same subjects, showing thus the futility of philosophy as a 
means of obtaining fixed practical convictions as guides in 
life. 
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His criticism was directed to some twenty points of physics 
and metaphysics, on which the philosophers had laid down 
conflicting statements, and on which he regarded their con- 
clusions as untrustworthy and dangerous. The following is a 
portion of the analysis of the work given by Munck: (1)— 
The philosophers have failed to establish their doctrine of the 
eternity of matter, and the inherent and necessary perma- 
nence of the material world. (2)—He deemed them wrong 

, in asserting God to bea mere plastic worker in eternally exist- 
ing and uncreated matter. (3)—He also denied that by phi- 
losophy they had proved the existence of such a plastic worker 
at all. (4)—He denied that they could establish the unity 
of God, or show the falsity of the Aristotelian Dualism. 
(5)—He accused them of error in denying that God mani- 
fest himself under finite conditions and relations. (6)—Also 
in the affirmation that the First Existence or Absolute Being is 
an abstract entity only, incapable of being put into any cate- 
gory of thought or existence, or of being compared with, or 
distinguished from, any other being. (7)—That they failed 
to prove God incorporeal. (8)}—That they failed to show 
that the world had a cause, and that by consequence they 
were chargeable with atheism. (9)—That their system denied 
to God the knowledge of particular things, or of his own exist- 
ence. (10)—-He denied their theory of causation, and charg- 
ed them with error in affirming that the so-called laws of 
nature were necessary in their action. (11)—He denied their 
power to demonstrate the spiritual existence of the soul, or its 
immortality. (12)—He charged them with error in denying 
the resurrection and the future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. 

We omit his objections to the reigning theories on physics 
and cosmology. It is clear, from what we have here given, 
that Algazel was a shrewd and able critic, with great capacity 
to detect the weakness of the human understanding as well as 
the defects of those baseless @ priort hopotheses which formed 
so much of the subject matter of ancient philosophy. He 
illustrates also the natural sympathy between the apparently 

opposite poles of human thought, scepticism and mysticism. 
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It is interesting to meet with illustrations of universal princi- 
ples in minds widely separated from each other in respect to 
time, culture, and conditions. Mysticism and scepticism, 
each has a tendency to generate the other. George Fox and 
his immediate followers undervalued the objective and posi- 
tive elements of the Christian faith, and rested in an internal 
mystical illumination, distinguishable by no positive marks 
or tests from the workings of their own consciousness. Suc- 
ceeding generations of the Friends, surrounded by the influ- , 
ence of this mystical culture, have furnished much more than 
their natural share of recruits to the ranks of the ration- 
alists and sceptics. Large numbers of persons in our own 
country, educated in sceptical methods, who have passed 
through all the phases of religious and philosophical doubt 
and denial, have passed at a bound to the opposite extremes 
of religious and philosophical mysticism. It is worthy of 
remark that, during the time of the intensest sceptical activity 
that our own country has ever witnessed, the mystical writ- 
ings of Behmen and the early Friends, of Madame Guyon and 
Fenelon, were in great demand. Spinosa, a philosophical 
mystic, whose mind had been nourished in the mystical theo- 
ries of the Rabbins and the Cabbala, became the high priest 
of the German school who resolved the Gospel histories into 
personified ideas, and sapped the foundation of all objective 
certainty and evidence. We often see the same mind at one 
period absolutely rioting in doubt and denial of all sacred 
things, and at another adopting with enthusiastic faith the 
dogmas of transubstantiation and the immaculate concep- 
tion. Dr. Brownson may be taken as aspecimen of this class, 
unhappily too large. Unable, by reason of his sturdy, mas- 
sive, and thoroughly objective nature, to rest in the Serbonian 
bog of eternal and obstinate questioning, he sought with a 
feverish anxiety for some solid anchorage in reality, for his 
storm-tossed spirit. The tradition-built fabric of Romanism, 
and the doctrine of perpetual miracles, were needed to sat- 
isfy the mighty hunger of his collapsed and fainting soul. 
One of the most remarkable points in the criticisms of Al- 
gazel, is found in his discussion of the law of causality. In 
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it he has anticipated almost the entire doctrine of Hume on 
the same subject. His analysis of the law of cause and 
effect has been thought, by his admirers, the special glory 
and most original speculation of the Scotch sceptic. But 
this anticipation only proves that sceptical tendencies, in all 
ages, naturally lead to similar results. Although his reason- 
ing on this subject is analogous to that of Hume, the use 
which he makes of it is quite different. Denying the actual 
relation of cause and effect between things, and denying all 
power of one substance or event over another, he attributes all 
real causation in the universe to the immediate action of the 
Divine Will. His doctrine presents a striking analogy to the 
Cartesian hypothesis of “ Occasional Causes” and “ Divine 
Assistance.” We condense his reasonings and illustrations, as 
given by Munck, under the following heads : (1)—When two 
events happen in constant relation and order, it by no means 
follows that one is the cause of the other. The relation is 
one of association, not of cause and effect. He thus keenly 
illustrates this proposition. A person born blind, who should 
see for one day only, and who krew nothing of the nature of 
light, would suppose that he saw the objects themselves by their 
own impression upon his organs, and would take no account 
of the rays of light which are the real object or medium of 
vision. (2)—When one admits the action of certain causes 
by a law of nature, so-called, it by no means follows necessa- 
rily, that the effect under the same circumstances, and upon 
the same objects must always be the same. For example— 
cotton, without ceasing to be cotton, might take on, by the will 
of God, some quality by which it could resist the action of 
fire. In fact, what philosophers call the law of nature, or the 
law of causality [objective] is simply a name for what takes 
place uniformly by the action of the Divine Will. We admit 
the relation between such events to be fixed and uniform, be 
cause God, in his foreknowledge, determining that things 
should remain always thus, has given us the consciousness or 
belief of that fact. But there can be no law of nature which 
is immutable in itself, or limits the freedom of the Creator. 

Algazel is charged with having written these books in the 
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interests of religion, without himself believing in the system 
which he defended. Renan tells us that Moses of Narbonne, 
in his preface to the Hebrew version of the work we are notic- 
ing, declares that Algazel wrote a little volume for some chosen 
friends, in which he set aside his own arguments against the 
philosophers. Ibn Tofail makes similar statements in a more 
circumstantial manner. We may suppose that, like all other 
sceptics, he saw that in denying the validity of sensible 
knowledge and the authority of consciousness, he in reality 
denied nothing —that he who attempts to overthrow all the 
bases of human belief leaves all things relatively where he 
found them. The mass of men can never doubt the certainty 
of the common facts of daily life, and if a sceptic leaves 
the evidence of a supernatural order upon the same founda- 
tion, he in reality accomplishes nothing but a show of sharp 
reasoning which can produce no conviction. 

The practical effect, however, of the able works of Algazel 
seems to have been such as to give a death-blow to philosophi- 
cal speculation at the courts of the Eastern Khaliphs. Re- 
coiling before bigotry and opposition at the East, it arose with 
new expansiveness and vigor on the soil of Spain, where the 
Saracenic dominion had already been fully established. 
There is so much of uniformity in the methods and results of 
Arabian speculators; and they follow so closely in the steps 
of each other, and of Aristotle, that it would be wearisome to 
speak of them in detail. We pass over, without notice, the 
names of many distinguished men among the Arabs in Spain. 
We confine ourselves to a sketch of the opinions and influ- 
ence of Ibn Roschd, or Averrhoes. 

This great man’s writings form the culminating point of 
philosophical culture among the Saracens. He seems to have 
gathered up into his own mind, and spread out in his writings 
the entire results of Arabic thought and investigation. A 
statement of his methods and opinions will cover the princi- 
pal remaining ground of our sketch of Moslem philosophical 
development. It was mainly through the writings of Aver- 
rhoes that the Christians of the middle ages came into connec- 
tion with the thinking of their enemies across the Pyrenees. 
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The study of his writings undoubtedly did much to excite 
thought and investigation in Christendom, and to promote a 
taste for a knowledge of the ancient philosophers in their orig- 
inal garb. The impression which he made upon the Euro- 
pean mind was powerful. His opinions became mingled 
with the theology of the schools, and called forth in their 
refutation the ablest minds of the Christian church. 

Though spoken of at first with respect, his name was finally 

mingled with the legendary history of the middle ages as the 
grand exemplar and representative of scoffing blasphemy and 
universal unbelief. It is this close connection which existed 
between the works of Averrhoes and the scholastic theology 
and apologetic, that gives so much of interest in the mind of 
the Christian scholar, to the views and opinions of this distin- 
guished philosopher. 
_ Ibn-Roschd, known in history as Averrhoes, was born in 
the first quarter of the twelfth century, at Cordova in Spain. 
He was descended from a family celebrated as magistrates in 
a state where, as in all Mohammedan countries, the theologian 
and lawyer were combined in the same person. The best au- 
thorities place his birth in the year 1120. He lived during 
the height of the Moslem power and civilization in Spain, 
and after the decline of philosophical culture among the Sar- 
acens in the East, through the influence, as we have already 
intimated, of the religious reaction led on by Algazel. His 
education was begun by a severe training in the theology and 
jurisprudence which had been drawn out of the Koran. Al- 
though remarkable for his proficiency in the knowledge of 
the Koran, and the commentaries and legal decisions by 
which it had been supplemented, he pushed his studies far 
beyond, including in them the whole range of the knowledge 
of his time, whether drawn from native or Greek sources. 
Special attention was devoted to medicine, mathematics, the 
philosophy of Aristotle, and his Neo-Platonic commentators. 
Like his father and grandfather, he served as a kadi, or mag- 
istrate, and appears to have been engaged in some sort. of a 
diplomatic mission in Morocco. 

Though he arrived at great distinction among his country- 
Vou. xxvii.*—42. 
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men, he fell into disgrace at the court of the sultan Almanzor; 
was deprived of his political honors, and banished to the vil- 
lage of Lucena, near Cordova. Whether his banishment was 
due to some prejudice which he had incurred with a despotic 
court, or to the opposition which was excited against him for 
his philosophical opinions, it is not easy to say. Possibly both 
causes may have combined in producing the result. By the | 
intercession of powerfui friends he was soon released and 
returned once more to Airica, where he soon after died, in 
1198. 

It may not be improper in reference to the end which we 
have in view, to cast a glance at the intellectual and moral 
forces which agitated Europe during the period of Averrhoes’ 
life. The twelfth century must be admitted to have been a 
period of intense intellectual activity, notwithstanding the 
inconsistency of this view with the vulgar estimate of that 
period. Although there was little intercommunication in 
the modern sense of the term, there was a rapid circulation 
of ideas, for the age had ideas to circulate. The rush of 
large bodies of young men to the universities from all parts 
of Christendom, and a similar impulse for a similar pur- 
pose among the Saracens—the Crusades, and the vast up- 
heaval of thought and emotion in which they originated, 
and in which they resulted —the bitter conflicts regard- 
ing the limits respectively of civil and ecclesiastical power 
—the sudden influx into Spain of all the best results of 
Oriental and Hellenic thought from the courts of the Asiatic 
Khaliphs, could not fail to form ‘an intellectual atmosphere 
stimulant of thought and passion to a degree of which we are 
likely to form a most inadequate conception. During the 
last three-quarters of the twelfth century, the seeds of ideas, 
events, systems, laws, and nationalities were germinating and 
quickening into life. Abelard, the Knight Errant of scho- 
lastic thinking, was drawing his crowds of eager listeners, 
while he demolished with his facile dialectic the consecrated 
realism of his old master and the church, or giving form and 
substance to the doubts‘ and questionings of the age in his 
“Sic et Non.” Bernard of Clairvaux, positive, mystic and 
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realist, was thundering on behalf of threatened obedience 
and orthodoxy, and organizing that system for the compres- 
sion of thought within the Roman church, which culminated 
in the crusades against the Waldenses, and made possible in 
later times the tortures of Torquemada. Peter of Clugny 
was defending the Christian faith against Jew and Saracen, 
whose unholy activity of thought was even then felt and 
feared more than the spear or scimitar of the Moslem warrior. 
Peter the Lombard, was elaborating at Paris his four Books 
of Sentences, destined for generations to shape and determine 
the theological and metaphysical activity of European Chris- 
tendom. During this period Aben-Ezra “the Wise,” re- 
vived the exegesis of the Hebrew Scriptures in Spain; and 
David Kimchi prepared his Iiebrew grammar and lexicon. 
Jewish scholars, physicians, and bankers were scattered over 
Europe, bearing with them everywhere the intellectual spoils 
of the Rabbins, the Greeks, and the Arabs. England, under 
the Norman kings, was becoming a consolidated monarchy, 
already excited by the collisions between the temporal and 
ecclesiastical power. The constitutions of Clarendon had 
decided the dispute against the church, and established the 
predominance of civil over canon law. Arnold of Brescia, 
with a foresight which the present condition of Italy more 
than vindicates, labored to save Rome from the temporal 
control of the Papacy, and to restore to the church apostolic 
freedom, and to the city the old franchises of the Republic. 
During this period the sacramental system of the Roman 
church was developed amid strong opposition. The Wal- 
denses made their protests against the corruptions of the 
hierarchy, and, like the Saracens of the East, were made the 
object of a bloody and exterminating war. During this pe- 
riod Gratian made his collection of ancient canons, giving 
currency anew to the forged Decretals of Isidore, laying in 
fraud the basis of the Papal supremacy. During this period 
the Pandects of Justinian were discovered at Amalfi, and that 
intense impulse given to the study of the Roman law which 
collected at Bologna students from all parts of Europe. 
In this period the war of the Hohenstaufen Emperors re- 
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garding Investitures, was carried on. Guelf and Ghibeline 
were arrayed against each other in Italy; and the Holy 
Roman empire was set in deadly array over against the 
Holy Roman church. By literature and arms that long strife 
was begun, which in our time, under the alias of the “ Roman 
question,” has baffled alike the statesmanship of Cavour, and 
the physical power of Napoleon. 

Toward the East all eyes were turned, where Barbarossa “the 
Xerxes of the middle ages,” Philip Augustus, and Cceur de 
Lion, were contending with the genius of Saladin, and the still 
fresh enthusiasm of the Moslem. It is not strange that in such 
an age, when all the fundamental principles of life and society 
were casting off the old, and taking on the new—when the 
two mightiest moral forces of earth were measuring their 
strength in deadly conflict for the control of the world, that 
the young Saracen should have found his great natural powers 
excited to the intensest activity, and furnished with the largest 
career. Although little is known of the details of his early 
life, we may safely assume that his celebrity in the pursuits 
peculiar to the Spanish Arabs was well founded. It is a re- 
markable fact, that of his personal history so little is known. 
The persecutions which arose against the philosophers soon 
after his death, almost entirely obliterated the name and mem- 
ory of the great commentator from the Arabic literature and 
mind. In the excitement ofthis reaction whole libraries of phil- 
osophical writings were destroyed. This bigotry and fanati- 
cism affected both princes and people, and left the greatést 
names which illustrate theSaracenic annals to be saved from ob- 
livion by Jewish and Christian historians alone. The burning 
of works on philosophy is said to have been one means adopted 
by the usurper Almanzor to secure popularity among his sub- 
jects. Renan quotes the following passage from an Arabic 
writer: “It is well known how Almanzor conceived the idea of 
destroying, within his states, all works treating of logic and 
philosophy, giving orders that all books of this sort which could 
be found should be publicly burned. It is known also how he 
sought to abolish the study of the sciences by persecuting men 
who were devoted to their pursuit, punishing severely those 
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convicted of possessing scientific works, or of hiding them 
in their libraries.” It is evident that the philosophical culture 
of the Mohammedans, either in the East or West, was but a 
passing phenomenon which never affected the mass of the 
people, nor could be made consonant with the genius of their 
religious system. In giving a sketch of the opinions of Aver- 
rhoes, as a specimen and resumption ofthe philosophical 
achievments of his countrymen, itis proper that allusion be made 
to the works ofa literary and scientific character which occupied 
his life, and have been transmitted to us by their contents or 
titles. We give the following sketch on the authority of Re- 
nan. Upon philosophy, in the ancient sense of that term, there 
are attributed to him twenty-nine different treatises. Among 
these may be named his celebrated refutation of Algazel, 
a work concerning “the material intellect,” an abridgment of 
Logic, Prolegomena to Philosophy, a Commentary on the 
Republic of Plato, and another on a treatise on the intellect by 
Alexander of Aphrodisia. Among them are five treatises 
on Theology, nine different treatises on Jurisprudence, in- 
cluding three volumes of cases decided in the Courts 
and a complete course of Mohammedan Legal Study; three 
works on Astronomy, including an abridgment of the Al- 
magest, and a treatise on the motions of the celestial spheres, 
two works on Grammar and seventeen on Medicine. The 
suspicion under which Averrhoes fell, of being false to 
the national faith, and the general destruction of works on 
philosophy by Almanzor, have already been alluded to as ac- 
counting for the feeble impression made by the great Com- 
mentator on the generations of his countrymen succeeding 
his own. His memory and works received no better treatment 
from the Spanish conquerors of the Saracens. Spanish bigotry 
devoted Arabian literature to indiscriminate destruction. 
Eighty thousand manuscripts are said to have been burned 
by the direction of Cardinal Ximenes, in the streets of Grena- 
da alone. It has thus come to pass that Arabic copies of the 
metaphysical works of Averrhoes are exceedingly scarce. But 
two libraries in Europe, according to Renan, the Laurentian 
library at Florence, and that of the Escurial in Spain, possess 
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exemplars of the Arabic text of any portion of his philosoph- 
ical writings. The Arabic texts of his medical works are less 
rare. But Hebrew versions of all his works, made by the 
Spanish Jews, exist in great abundance. It is from these He- 
brew versions that most of the Latin translations, which are 
so numerous, have been made. From these versions, made at 
second hand from the Hebrew, most historians of Philosophy 
have formed their estimates of Arabic translations of Greek 
authors. According to Renan, no part of the Arabic text of 
Averrhoes has ever been printed. Two small works of his 
in Hebrew versions have been published, one at Trent in 1560, 
and another at Leipsic. Down to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Latin translations of the whole or parts of his works 
were frequently published. 

There is much of uniformity in the course of thorght adopt- 
ed by the different Arabic philosophers. In making clear the 
opinions of Averrhoes we pass of necessity over a track 
similar to that which introduced our remarks upon Avicenna. 
Averrhoes entered into his predecessor’s labors, adopted the 
same masters and combated similar theological views. 

Like the schulastics of the middle ages, the Arabs affected 
mainly the character of: commentators on Greek authors, es- 
pecially Aristotle. They came to the knowledge of Greek 
philosophy after the reaction which carried the second gener- 
ation of the Alexandrian school from Neo-Platonism toward 
the doctrines and authority of Aristotle. The commentators, 
Themistius, Simplicius and John Philoponus, determined 
the peculiar form of Aristotelianism which was received by 
the Arabs. They accepted the Greek culture as it came to 
them. The Peripateticism of the Saracens retained, through- 
out, the impress of the later Alexandrian school of commen- 
tators. lt was modified also, as we have already hinted, by 
the mystical philosophy of thePersians and Hindoos, which pre- 
occupied the minds of many who by conviction or compulsion, 
had received the doctrines of the Prophet. Averrhoes did not 
present himself as the founder of a system. He was imbued 
with that extreme reverence for the authority of Aristotle so 
universal in his time. In his treatise on the “ Generation of 
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Animals,” he says of Aristotle, that “ he occupies the highest 
elevation to which any man in any age has been able 
to arrive. It is to him that the Almighty makes allusion 
when he says in the Koran ‘this superiority God gives 
to whom He will.” His faith in the genius of the Greek 
philosopher was as exclusive as it was absolute. Never 
assuming to present a new system, he always takes the 
humble place of a commentator upon the works of the great 
master. But even in so doing there was place found for a 
certain degree of originality. A multitude of points in Aris- 
totle’s works are left obscure, or his conclusions merely hinted 
at. These the commentators have essayed to explain or to 
supplement. In so doing they have made distinct and original 
essays on the topics in hand. In this way much original 
thought was demanded, which gave free play to the mental 
activity of the commentator. These discussions, which often 
stand apart, independent of the opinions of Aristotle, when 
collected and analyzed, form a body of original doctrine which 
characterize the distinct opinions of each writer, and determine 
his place in the history of speculation. It is in this way only 
that Averrhoes can be ranked among original writers upon 
Philosophy. 

At the risk of some appearance of repetition, we will refer 
once more to the opinions current among the Mohammedan 
sects at the time of Averrhoes. Discussions between the par- 
tizans of free will and necessity were still rife. The attri- 
butes of God were made the subject of fierce contention and 
the basis of schisms among the faithful. On the one hand, 
the idea of God was evaporated in meaningless definitions. 
His power to reveal himself in any proper sense through 
finite relations was denied, and the idea of his personality 
passed away into abstractions ineffable and inconceivable. 
On the other hand, the infinite nature of God was held to be 
commensurate with the conceptions which we form of him, or 
to be literally represented in the figurative descriptions of 
the Koran. He was believed by some to have a corporeal 
form in the exact likeness of man, to occupy one place, 
and to sit on an actual throne. Others sought to estab- 
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lish an intermediate eclectic doctrine of God, attempting by 
negative definitions and limitations to avoid the extremes of 
abstractionism, while they guarded the interpretations of the 
Koran from anthropomorphic materialism which degraded 
without illustrating the Divine Being. 

There were others who, renouncing all hope of finding truth 
among the different sects, rested their faith in the decisions of 
the Imaum. The partisans of the infallibility of the Imaum 
became closely connected with the Mohammedan disciples of 
the Cabbala, who sought for truth in letters and numbers. 
We have already alluded to the Motazales, who formed a 
school of rationalists among the Mohammedans, somewhat 
similar in its basis to that of Schleiermacher in our own 
time. They held to the complete sufliciency of human 
reason to meet. all the religious necessities of man, and that 
all revelation was simply an expression of the divine will 
through the higher functions of the human reason. This form 
of rationalism finds its fullest expression in a work called the 
“ Encyclopedia of the Brothers of Sincerity.” It was a ten- 
tative toward the conciliation of philosophy and the vulgar 
faith. In addition to these sects of real or of doubtful ortho- 
doxy, there were numbers of bold and positive deniers of the 
entire doctrines of the Koran. They propagated their princi- 
ples under the cover of secret associations. Under the veil 
of these orders they taught and practised the most revolting 
immoralities. Those initiated exhibited a strange combi- 
nation of fanaticism and incredulity, cf licentiousness and en- 
thusiasm. The general formative law of these associations 
was universal license and universal unbelief. 

The apologetic theology of the time was especially active in 
its opposition to the errors of the various sects, and especially 
to the views of the philosophers who sought to establish and 
popularize the doctrines of Aristotle. They maintained 
against the Aristotelian Dualism, the creation of matter, the 
existence of a free, personal God, separate from the world 
which he had created, though continually acting upon it. 
They exaggerated the fatalism of the Koran by affirming that 
every kind and mode of existence and activity, whether nega- 
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tive or positive, was immediately the work of God. Even 
the soul of man and the physical universe they held alike to 
be merely protracted volitions of the infinite mind. They 
denied the reality of physical causation in nature, affirming 
God to be the sole being in whom the attribute of power 
really exists. The representatives of this scholastic Moham- 
medan theology were the natural enemies of the philosophers. 
It was against them and their system that the philosophical 
writings of Averrhoes were directed. While commenting on 
the works of Aristotle, he covertly carried on a vigorous po- 
lemic against the theologians. The doctrine of Averrhoes was 
a bold and vigorous interpretation and development of Aris- 
totle and his later Greek commentators. So far as his views 
were positive, they gathered themselves around the illustra- 
tion and defence of the peripatetic doctrine of “ the eternity 
of matter” and the separate organization of the “ intelligible” 
and “sensible soul.” 

In his commentary on the twelfth book of the metaphysics 
of Aristotle, Averrhoes speaks as follows: “There are two 
opposite opinions upon the origin of beings, making allowance 
for some varieties of hypothesis intermediate between them. 
The one is the theory of development; the other that of crea- 
tion. The partisans of development hold that generation is 
merely the drawing out of one being from another — a change 
of form in the same substance. The active principle in this 
process has no function but to draw out an endless procession 
of beings,.and by these varying forms to distinguish them from 
each other. It is evident from this that its functions are those 
only of a moving force. The partisans of creation affirm that 
the active principle or being can create actually and complete- 
ly without the necessity of preéxisting matter. This is the 
opinion of the Motecallemin [scholastic theologians] of our 
religion and of the Christians, John Philoponus, for example, 
who pretend that the possibility of creation resides of neces- 
sity in the agent alone.” He then proceeds to specify two 
varieties, or rather potencies, of the theory of development. 
After saying that both of these vareities are in accord in the 
belief that generation is nothing but a transmutation of sub- 
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stance already existing, and that nothing is engendered, ex- 
cept from something similar to itself, he proceeds to detine 
the first of them, evidently referring to the views of Avicenna. 
In this variety (he says in substance) the active principle cre- 
ates first the “form” or type, and then impresses it upon the 
“ matter” already existing. On this principle, the part of the 
Creator is that of the “Giver of Forms.” This notion of 
Avicenna seems to have been adopted with a view to a partial 
introduction into his philosophical system of the doctrine of 
creation held among his countrymen. Aristotle, as inter- 
preted by Averrhoes, reduced creation, or rather generation, 
to a mere movement which struck out the “ form,” and united 
it with “ matter” in the same indivisible act. This movement 
was merely that necessary process by which the new substance 
generated passed over from the potential to the actual state. 
Averrhoes disdained making any concessions to the beliefs or 
prejudices of his countrymen. He adopted with boldness 
and even exaggerated the doctrine of Aristotle on the creation 
and the constitution of thesoul. The following passage quoted 
by Renan, gives his estimate of the views of his religious con- 
temporaries and of Avicenna: “ Nature,” says he, “ pro- 
duces all things with order and perfection, although without 
reason, yet just as if guided by a superior intelligence. These 
proportions and that productive energy which the movements 
of the sun and stars give to the elements, are what Plato calls 
‘ideas.’ In the opinion of Aristotle, the supreme agent cre- 
ates no “ form,” for if that were so, something would be pro- 
duced out of nothing. This is the false notion in accordance 
with which “forms” have been represented as the results of 
creation, and has led certain philosophers to believe that 
forms are something veal, and that there is an actual “Giver 
of Forms.” It is this same notion which has led the theolo- 
gians of the three religions which exist in our time, to say that 
something can be drawn outof nothing. Taking their depar- 
ture from this idea, the theologians of our religion have sup- 
posed that a single agent could produce all beings without 
any intermediate agencies; and that his power could be exer- 
cised at the same instant in an infinitude of opposite and con- 
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tradictory acts. According to this hypothesis fire does not 
burn, nor water moisten; every thing which exists has need 
of a special and direct creative act. Furthermore, when a 
man throws a stone, they pretend that the action does not 
appertain to the man, but to the universal agent. They thus 
destroy the activity of man. But there is a more surprising 
consequence still; if God can cause anything to pass from 
non-being to being, he must be able to make it pass from being 
to non-being again. Destruction, as well as generation, is the 
work of God. Death itself is a creation of God. In our 
opinion, on the contrary, destruction is an act of the same 
nature as generation, every being engendered carries in itself 
corruption potentially. To create, the active agent does noth- 
ing but to cause a being to proceed from potential to actual 
existence. Destruction is simply the converse of the process.” 
All the doctrine of Averrhoes upon creation, all the founda- 
tion of his arguments against the theologians, is suggested in 
this essential passage. 

We condense from Renan the following exposition of his 
mode of applying to details his hypothesis of creation. Genera- 
tion is nothing but a movement; all movements suppose a 
something moved. This unique something, this universal 
potentiality, is the “first matter.” It is endowed with recep- 
tivity, but has no positive quality whatever, being equally 
fitted to take on the most contrary forms and modifications. 
This “first matter” is not susceptible of any characteristic 
name or definition. It is nothing but simple possibility. 
Every substance is thus eternal by its matter, or its possibility 
of being. To say that a substance has passed from non-exist- 
ence into being, is tosay that it possesses a capacity which it 
never had. The matter of substances has never been en- 
gendered, and is therefore incorruptible. The series of gen- 
erations of being is infinite, a@ parte ante and a parte post; all 
that is possible to be will pass into actual existence. Other- 
wise there will be a cessation of activityin the universe. Hence 
in eternity there will be no difference between that which is 
potential and that which is actual. Order will not precede 
disorder, nor disorder order. Movement will not precede 
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repose, nor repose precede movement. Movement is eternal 
and continuous, for all movement has its cause in a preceding 
movement. Time does not exist otherwise than by move- 
ment. We do not measure time, except by the change of 
state which we observe in ourselves. If the movement of 
the universe should cease, we should cease to measure time, 
that is to say, we should lose all perception of the succession 
of life and existence. We measure time in sleep only by 
the movements of our imagination. When the sleep is very 
profound, and we cease to be conscious of the movement of 
the imagination, we cease to be conscious of the movement of 
time. Movement alone constitutes the “before” and “after” 
in duration. Thus, without movement, there would be no 
successive revolutions of being, or in other words, there would 
be non-existence. 

From this it results that the mover or moving force 
does not act freely, as the Motecallemin contend. Avi- 
cenna, who made to them so many concessions, imagined his 
classification of existence into the possible and the necessary. 
He put the world in the category of the possible, and supposed 
that it could have been different from what it actually is. But 
how can we call that possible or contingent of which the 
cause is necessary in its action? “The world could not be 
greater or less than itis. . . . God does not take cogni- 
zance of particular events, but only of the general laws of the 
universe. He is occupied with species and classes to the ex- 
clusion of the individual. If he took cognizance of individual 
acts and beings, there would be perpetual change or innovation 
in his being. Again, if God governs the world immediately, 
the evil of the universe must he held as his immediate work. 

The only reverential idea of God is that which reduces 
his providence to being the general reason of things. On this 
hypothesis all that is good in the world is attributable to him, 
since he has produced it. Evil, on the contrary, is not his work, 
but is the fatal consequence of matter having contradicted his 
designs.” . 

So far Averrhoes seems to have been a faithful and intel- 
ligent interpreter of the views of Aristotle, as expressed in the 
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first and seventh books of the Physics, and the twelfth book 
of the Metaphysics. An indeterminate element, “ matter,” and 
determinative, limiting and conditioning element, “ form,” lie 
at the basis of the whole Peripatetic system. Thisis equally 
true in reference to both the worlds of matter and mind. It is 
evident that to Averrhoes and Aristotle God was but a name 
for the general order or reason of things. The fundamental ele- 
ments of personality and creative-power did not enter into this 
conception, matter and form being alike uncreated. This 
ceaseless and orderly movement, which they recognized in the 
universe, was similar to that which in modern times has been 
personified by those who would exclude a personal God from 
the universe, under the names of “ nature” and “law.” Their 
“ first matter,” or universal potentiality,seems, from their use of 
the terms, to have been little else than a concept of the mind. 
Their “ form ” was but a name for the vital and organic forces 
which limit and differentiate the various classes of organized 
existences. At bottom their notions seem to have been 
pantheistic. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that they 
looked upon all parts of the universe of existence as really iden- 
tical in nature, as a boundless ocean upon whose surface there 
rolled eternally the ever oscillating and shifting waves of in- 
dividuality. The simplicity of our conception of that invisible 
and organizing force which controls the physical universe, 
makes it extremely difficult to form an adequate idea of the 
complicated hypotheses which represented among the ancients, 
and especially in the East, the meagre amount of their physical 
and astronomical knowledge. On the basis of some vague 
statements of Aristotle concerning the nature of the heavenly 
bodies, as living beings subordinated to each other in a sort of 
hierarchy, Averrhoes developed the idea of a vast and com- 

plicated system of intelligences who occupied the immense 

chasm between the “ first mover” and the world. The heavens, 

according to Averrhoes, constitute a living being, composed 

of many orbs, representing the members essential to life, 

in which the “first: mover” represents the heart, from 

which life rays out to all the other members. Each orb has its 

own intellect which is its “form,” in the Aristotelian sense of ° 
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the word, as the rational soul is the “form” of man. These in- 
telligences hierarchially subordinated, constitute the chain of 
forces which propagate movement from the first sphere to this. 
Desire is the motive force by which they are all influenced, 
each seeking after something better than its own state. This 
movement is unceasing, for the appetite for the better condition 
is constant in its exercise. Their intellects are always in action, 
and exercise themselves without fatigue, and without imagina- 
tion or sensibility. These intelligences are self conscious, and 
have knowledge of all that takes place in the inferior spheres. 
The first intelligence, consequently, has knowledge of all that 
passes in the universe. “The Government of the universe,” 
says Averrhoes, “resembles the government of a city where 
everything moves out from the same centre, but where 
everything is not the immediate work of the Sovereign.” He 
conceived and described an intermediate ministry for the ab- 
stract and invisible “ prime mover,” in order to bring him into 
relations with the universe. This ministry was made up of a 
series of analogues, images, and manifestations of that power 
which was itself sealed up in the depths of absolute existence. 
It is thus thata few vague and indefinite statements, in a passage 
of the Metaphysics, of perhaps doubtful authenticity, has, 
in the hands of the Arabs, become a complete tueory of the 
universe, ingeniously bound together in all its parts and holding 
a close relation te their entire scientitic system. It forms in 
fact the most distinctively Oriental portion of the Arabic phi- 
losophy and connects it with the Cabbala, Sabeism and the 
innumerable sects of Gnostics which vexed and corrupted the 
Oriental Christian Churches. The sublime mechanical hypo- 
thesis of Newton so profoundly penetrates our view of the sys- 
tem of the universe, that all the conceptions of antiquity and 
of the middle ages appear like dreams of beings of another 
race. Itis a matter of great difficulty for persons imbued so 
completely with modern ideas, to put themselves in a position 
to estimate adequatcly the De Calo of Aristotle, or the Sub- 
stantia Orbis of Alexander. The homogeneity of the universe 
had not then been conceived. The doctrine of “matter and 
form” controlled absolutely their scientific conceptions. They 
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ensouled each species of beings with a “form” which was its 
essence and characteristic mark. The end of their scientific in- 
quiry was the search after these essential forms. Holding these 
forms to constitute the limit of scientific investigation, they 
so specialized their inquiries that they became lost in a mass of 
unclassified details. Searching after the “form” of special 
beings, they reached none of those grand and comprehensive 
laws of which all the kingdoms of nature are alike illustrative. 
The investigation of the influence of the Aristotelian doc- 
trine of “form and matter” upon the scientific development 
of the ancient and middle ages, has hardly yet been made 
with the care due to its importance. The great reformatory 
work of physical inquirers after the revival of learning 
was to overcome its influence and set aside its author- 
ity. Intheir earnestness to replace it by the modern notions 
of forces and laws, they attacked Aristotle’s name and en- 
tire influence and teaching with merciless severity. It is 
only since this reform was thoroughly effected that the stu- 
dents of physical science have been able to estimate the debt 
which the world owes to the genius and labors of Aristotle. 
The Cosmological notions of Averrhoes were in some sense a 
logical development and application to the heavenly bodies 
of this cardinal principle of the great master. A verrhoes then 
is not alone in his notions of the universe, but, with some little 
modification, he reflects the general opinions of his own age, 
and even of times reaching almost to the epoch of Newton. 
As the theory ofthe planetary intelligences adopted by Aver- 
rhoes is an amplified commentary of some passages in the 
twelfth book of the Metaphysics, so his theory of the intellect 
is in like manner an expansion of the views of Aristotle given 
in the “ De Anima,” modified and supplemented by the 
Oriental mysticism and subtlety, which so deeply affected the 
Arabic mind. We quote the following passage from the 3d 
book chapt. 5th of this remarkable work : 

“ As every nature contains two principles, the one material 
(in which lie all things potentially), the other formal and effi- 
cient (as art stands relate to the material substance) so of 
necessity must the same differences exist also in the soul. The 
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nature of the passive intellect consists in becoming all things, 
that of the active in causing all things, acting analogously to 
light, which causes to exist in actuality the colors which before 
existed potentially. This intellect is separate, impassive, and 
unmixed, being in its essence active. For always the active 
is held in higher esteem than the passive, and the principium 
than matter. . . . And being separated it is simple and 
absolute, and this only is immortal and eternal. And we do 
not remember [its preéxistent acts] because it is impassive ; 
but the passive intellect is perishable, and without the active 
puts forth no act of intelligence.” 

This passage from Aristotle is the basis of the theory of the 
intellect adopted by the entire range of Arabian philosophers 
roperly so called. We have already alluded to its influencep 
upon the mind of Avicenna, and it reappears in an exaggerated 
form in the work of Averrhoes. It is easy tosee what conse- 
quences are to be drawn from this statement of Aristotle, 
by one who accepted it as an authority not to be questioned. 
If the receptive or passive intellect is that only which per- 
tains to the personality of man, and that perishes with the 
body, all foundation for a distinct personal existence in future 
life is swept away. Ifthe active intellect comes from with- 
out, and furnishes the universal elements in thought, which 
by their necessity must be the same in all, the conclusion 
would be a very natural one that this objective intellect in 
which these universal elements reside, must be a unique and 
identical substance, manifesting itself only as it comes to the 
surface in the mental activity of individual human organi- 
zations, whose thinking it completes and renders possible. 
From this point of view the receptive capacity of the mind is 
but an attribute of man’s physical organization. The active 
intellect is but the out-cropping of the common intellectual 
life of the universe temporarily limited and conditioned by 
the animal organization. The higher. processes of thinking 
are but waves of au all-enveloping atmosphere of being. It 
has been justly said that this doctrine is very little in harmony 
with the general spirit of Aristotle’s system. It only shows 
that his system, like that of every human thinker, fails in har- 
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mony and consistency among its parts. The doctrine of the 
individuality of the human soul can hardly be said to have 
been clearly conceived or expressed by any of the ancient 
philosophers. The vod¢ of Anaxagoras was the spiritual prin- 
ciple of the universe. Aristotle is supposed with good reason 
to have adopted from him the idea. All the Alexandrian 
school taught the procession.or emanation of individual intelli- 
gences from the universal intelligence. The realism which 
manifests itself so obtrusively among the fathers of the Christ- 
ian church was owing to their failure to apprehend what is 
alike the ultimate deliverance of the human consciousness and 
the teaching of revelation—the distinct individuality of the 
human soul. This failure to apprehend the unity and individ- 
uality of the soul given in consciousness, so strange and ab- 
horrent to a well instructed modern mind, was probably the 
prevailing error of philosophers, strictly so called, up to the 
time of the revival of letters. Any one familiar in any degree 
with the scholastic theologians, knows how constantly and how 
earnestly they struggled to harmonize the individualism of the 
sacred oracles with the philosophy which they accepted with 
such undoubting trust. Even Thomas Aquinas made the in- 
dividuality of the soul to depend upon its organization into a 
material body. The peripatetic theory of the soul as it ap- 
pears in the writings of the ancient and medieval commentators, 
exhibits with greater or less clearness the following points: 

1st. The distinction of the two intellects, active and passive, 
from each other. ; 

2nd. The incorruptibility of the active, and the perishable 
nature of the passive intellect. 

3rd. The conception of the active intellect, as something ex- 
ternal to the human personality, and the light of all intelli- 
gence. 

4th. The unity and identity of the active intellect, wherever 
manifested. ; 

5th. The identification of the active intellect with the high- 
est of the intelligences which constitute and control the 
heavenly bodies, and fill up the chasm between the absolute 
and supreme intelligence, and the earth. 
VoL. xxvii.*¥—43. 
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Upon the first two of these points the thought of Aristotle 
is clear; upon the third there seems to be comparatively 
little question. The two last named are more doubtful, but 
there are many of his commentators who, by reconciliation 
of conflicting statements, and induction of passages from dif- 
ferent works, have made out for them a reasonable claim to 
be considered the doctrine of the great master. The imme- 
diate disciples of Aristotle occupied themselves mainly with 
that part of the peripatetic psychology which had to do with 
the physical organization and the senses. At a later period, 
under the influence of the Neo-Platonic school, Alexander 
and others laid hold of the notions of Aristotle contained in 
the third book of the De Anima. It was this which gave the 
first impulse to that earnest study which this book received 
during the whole period of the middle ages. Alexander 
was followed in this respect by most of the Greek com- 
mentators who succeeded him. In all of these the part 
played by the active intellect is exaggerated, and the tendency 
to represent the doctrine of Aristotle to be a denial of human 
individuality, constantly increases. It isin developing certain 
portions to the exclusion of others, that the Arabs have 
changed the aspect of the peripatetic philosophy. They seem 
to have given the preference to those parts which are rather 
incidental to the system considered as a whole, and marked 
by an unusual obscurity. We have seen what this course re- 
sulted in when applied to the isolated cosmological hypotheses 
of the twelfth book of the Metaphysics. A similar tendency 
toward the logical development of vague and incomplete 
statements affects the Arabian commentaries on the De Ani- 
ma. In the opinion of Averrhoes, the active intellect had 
an objective existence, and the act of knowledge took place 
by the concurrent action of this, with the subjective or passive 
intellect. The passive intellect Averrhoes held to be per- 
sonal, material, perishable, inasmuch as it had to do with the 
variable and contingent, and what pertained to the specific 
individuality of each man. The active intellect, on the 
contrary, he held to be in its existence entirely separate 
from any individual man, exempt from all mixture with 
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matter —that to which the notion of number was not 
applicable otherwise than by its being participated in by 
individuals, as the “i:cht of all their seeing,”’—that it was not 
to be appropriated to any one being upon whom its rays 
were shed. The personality of consciousness was even less 
clearly apprehended by the Arabs than by the ancients 
generally. The unity of the universal mind struck them 
with far greater force than the conscious individuality and 
manifold variety of the reason developed in, and belonging 
to, the human soul. Assuming that all parts of the Universe 
were so many living beings, having each a similar organiza- 
tion of matter and form, they considered human thought in 
its ensemble as the resultant of objective and superior forces, 
as a general phenomenon of the universe, unspecialized and 
unappropriated to the individual. As everywhere in the in- 
fancy of abstract thought, little attention was given to the 
analysis of facts, vague ontological speculations were prefer- 
red to the sober and limited teaching of psychalogical expe- 
rience. 

There is a remarkable similarity between Averrhoes’ state- 
ments and those of Coleridge, Cousin, and the German Pan- 
theists whose views they have adopted. “ Reason,” says Cou- 
sin, “is literally a revelation, a necessary and universal revela- 
tion, which is wanting to no man, and which enlightens every 
man on his coming into the world. Reason is the necessary 
mediator between God and man, the Logos of Pythagoras and 
Plato, the word made flesh which serves as the interpreter of 
God and the teacher of man, divine and human at the same 
time. . . . Every man thinks, every man therefore 
thinks God, if we may so expressit. . . . Every where 
present, he (God) returns as it were to himself in the concious- 
ness of man, of which he indirectly constitutes the mechanism 
and phenomenal triplicity by the reflection of his own nature 
and of the substantial of which he is the absolute identity.” 

In the first volume of Zhe Friend Coleridge says: “ I should 
have no objection to define the Reason, with Jacobi and his 
Hemsterhius, as the organ bearing the same relation to spirit- 
ual objects, the universal, the eternal, the necessary, as the 
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eye bears to material and contingent phenomena. But then, 
it must be added, that it is an organ identical with its appro- 
priate objects. Thus God, the soul, eternal truth, etc., are the 
objects of reason; but they are themselves reason.” 

“ Reason ” says Dr. Hickok “ is not a fact, a thing that has 
been made, but from its own necessity of being can be con- 
ceived no otherwise than as a verity which fills immensity 
and eternity.” 

A similar notion is involved in the following passage from 
Mallebranche : “ Man is finite, but the reason he consults is 
infinite. . . . Butif it be true that Reason, whereof all 
men participate, be universal and infinite ; if it be true that 
it is immutable and necessary ; it is certain that it differs not 
from that of God himself. . . . This Reason, therefore, 
is not distinct from him [God], but is coeternal and consub- 
stantial with him.” 

It is clear that these statements of modern Metaphysicians 
would lead to conclusions quite as troublesome as those which 
have been drawn from Aristotle by the Arabian commentators. 
It is not strange that moderns holding such opinions and stri- 
ving to harmonize them with the actual facts of mind, should 
make a similar attempt on behalf of Aristotle and his Alexan- 
drian and Arabian commentators, and find in the inéellectus 
agens nothing but a faculty of the soul conversant with the regu- 
lative, constitutive and universal elements of thought. This 
attempt has actually been made, but we need to beware 
of projecting modern opinions into ancient forms of expression; 
our object should be to seek what the ancient writers in their 
early essays in mental analysis really arrived at and believed 
—to get their errors as well as their truths. The Pantheistie 
tendency naturally takes on similar modes of expression in an- 
cient and modern times. Those who find in the definitions 
of the reason in the passages quoted, an adequate analysis 
of the actual constitution of the human soul, can hardly re- 
fuse to accept the more bold, clear and consistent statements 
of Averrhoes. The real individuality of our entire thinking 
being is the most radical, obtrusive and constantly affirmed 
fact of human consciousness. To deny or to extenuate this 
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affirmation is to destroy or weaken all the foundations of mo- 
rality and religion. Any philosophical system which fails to 
take account of this fundamental fact carries error on its very 
front. We cannot relieve Averrhoes from the absurdities of 
his doctrine by identifying it with later statements of similar 
views. His constant affirmation of the externality of the active 
intellect to man—that the immortality of the soul is merely 
the continuous existence of our race, which never disappears 
from the earth, are conclusive regarding the class to which he 
belongs. With him man is but a form in which the universal 
force, life or intellect, which appears in different modes and 
potencies in all parts of the universe, manifests itself and be- 
comes self conscious. With him individuality is temporary 
and phenomenal only. It is a segment of the universal intel- 
lect common to all intelligent beings exercising the function 
of thought through a single material organization. 

It would be improper to conclade this rapid sketch without 
an allusion to the doctrine of “union ” between the sensible soul 
and the active intellect, which was so constantly discussed by 
the Saracenic writers. 

They supposed it possible for the individual element in man 
to arrive at an intimate union with this universal intelligence, 
or to a sort of indentification with it. They supposed that the 
active intellect exercised upon the receptive soul two distinct 
functions,—one was to enable it to perceive the intelligible; the 
other was to draw it upward to a union with the universal in- 
tellect. Arrived at that state, man becomes like God, and com- 
prehends all things, by the universal reason which he has appro- 
priated. The mode in which this union could be effected was 
a subject of constant discussion. Some supposed it to be 
brought about by ascetic observances. Others supposed the 
same result could be obtained by mystical contemplation and 
the exclusion from the thoughts of all ideas connected with 
the senses. It is this doctrine of the absorption of the soul 
into the universal intelligence by ascetic observances or con- 
templation, or both combined, which shows the connection of 
the Saracen philosophers with the mystical sects of India and 
Persia. Averrhoes taught a different doctrine of union. Re- 
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jecting the asceticism and mysticism of many of his contempo- 
raries, he taught the union of the individual soul with the 
universal intellect by “science.” It is accomplished when, by 
contemplation and study, 4 man has drawn aside the veil of 
things, and finds himself face to face with transcendental truth. 
The end of human life is to make the superior part of the 
soul triumph over sensation; when this is accomplished 
paradise is attained. But this happiness is rare, and reserved 
only to great men. By the doctrine of union Averrhoes 
seems to have understood littleelse than the becoming cogni- 
zant of the great fundamental principle of his system—the 
oneness of the human intellect, so called. with the universal 
soul. This appears to have been the drawing aside of the 
veil of things, and standing face to face with transcendental 
truth. In the constant and uniform activity of nature, he 
saw but so many manifestations of the same force which gen- 
erated the thoughts of his own soul. It was the consciousness 
of this that “science” accomplished for him. The union be- 
tween the sensible and intellectual was complete when he 
came to identify bis own individuality with the universal 
sum of being. The thought which impresses itself most 
strongly upon the mind, in reviewing the doctrines of the 
Alexandrian and Arabic commentators upon Aristotle, is the 
substantial similarity of their processes and results, with those 
of the modern schools of Pantheistical philosophers. We 
have the same neglect or denial of the facts of consciousness, 
and the same “@ priorz” methods in physics. We have simi- 
lar results regarding the certainty of knowledge, the founda- 
tions of morality, and revealed religion. Pantheism, so far 
from being the last word of philosophy, as is the boast. of its 
modern professors, is found to be the mere alphabet of ab- 
stract thought, and to belong to the infancy rather than to the 
manhood of philosophical culture. 

It was a part of our plan to sketch the influence of Arabic 
thought upon the Jews and Christians during the middle ages, 
and especially to notice the dying struggles of Averrhoism in 
the University of Padua. But we have already exceeded 
reasonable limits, and must close. 
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WE trust that our readers will pardon us for recurring yet 
once again to that much vexed, but interesting passage which 
speaks of a class who are baptized for the dead. It is 
not, we believe, in the slightest controversial spirit that we 
wish to restate briefly the exposition given in our article in 
the January number of the Review, in connexion with one 
on the same subject in the number for July, by Rev. Dr. 
Chase. As, in his discussion of the subject, he has done us 
the honor to refer to our article, we are sure that he will not 
deem it discourteous if we offer a few comments on the view 
which he has himself advocated in his scholarly and most 
excellent article. Our only wish is to advance the cause of 
truth, and to aid, if possible, to a right understanding of a 
passage which has thus far baffled the sagacity of biblical 
scholars. For the most intricate lock there is one appropriate 
key, which, and which alone, will fit all its wards. So for 
every passage which proceeds from an intelligent pen, there is 
one just interpretation, and this, when fairly and fully pre- 
sented, will so harmonize with all the demands of the passage, 
and afford so complete a solution of its difficulties, that it will 
gradually grow into general acceptance. We would enter- 
tain no overweening confidence, but such we believe to be the 
explanation of this passage which was presented in our article. 

The purpose of our article was twofold: first negative, 
then positive ; first to discredit and destroy an interpretation 
which has recently found currency among our ablest com- 
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mentators, viz., that the passage refers to a custom existing 
at Corinth, of baptizing living persons for the benefit of dead 
ones ; and then of establishing what we believed to be the 
true view, viz., that the passage refers to baptism as pledging 
its subjects, especially in the apostolic times, to suffering and 
death. In doing this, we passed over with a single sentence 
the view which Dr. Chase has advocated, viz., that the bap- 
tism referred to was a baptism for the dead with reference to 
and in the belief of their resurrection. We stated in brief 
that this was a mode of viewing baptism entirely just in itself, 
and which might, with no violent ellipsis, be drawn out of the 
words here used ; but that we deemed it liable to the fatal 
objection of not being in harmony with the apostle’s line of 
thought. Dr. Chase’s very scholarly and Christian discussion 
has failed to change our views. We still think that, correct 
as it is initself to say that Christians are baptized in the hope 
and belief of the resurrection of the dead, and easily as that 
view might in another context be drawn from the words be- 
fore us, it is not the view which the context naturally suggests 
to us here. 
With a large portion of the views contained in Dr. Chase’s 
article we cordially agree. The significance of baptism as 
connected with the death and resurrection of Christ, and as 
founded, in part at least, on the outward form of the ordi- 
nance, is too clearly presented in the New Testament, and is 
too obvious in itself, to be matter of rational doubt. Baptism 
seems at least trebly significant. It points in symbol to the 
death and resurrection of Christ, to the believer’s death to 
sin, and spiritual rising to a new life; and finally, we can 
hardly doubt (though this is less clearly presented in the New 
Testament) to the death and resurrection of the body. That 
Paul should be found connecting our baptism with the 
resurrection of the body could excite no surprise. On the 
contrary, the only wonder perhaps is, that there is not in all 
the compass of his writings a more express allusion to this 
particular aspect of the ordinance. Dr. Chase has not ad- 
duced, and we doubt if there is to be found (unl+ss in the 
ease before us) a single passage in which Paul distinctly links 
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baptism directly with the resurrection of the believer. Still 
we see no reason why it might not be, and we could not, 
therefore, we repeat, object to its assumption here on the 
ground of any intrinsic erroneousness of the idea ; rather we 
should certainly be prepared to find it in a discussion of the 
doctrine of the resurrection. 

We repeat also (as in our former article) that we see no 
difficulty in deducing this idea from the brief and pregnant 
phrase used by the Apostle. The passage admits of these 
renderings —“ baptised ovre the dead,” “ baptized on behalf of 
the dead,” “ baptized 7 relation to the dead.” On the first 
rendering rested the idea entertained by some, that it referred 
to baptism over the graves of martyrs: on the second, the 
now so prevalent idea, that it refers to a custom of baptizing 
living persons for the benefit of dead ones: and the third 
will admit any of the special ideas which may be grouped 
under the general formula in reference to, in relation to. The 
first of these is now universally rejected. The second is by 
the ablest recent commentators generally received, and is that 
which the mere language of the text, apart from extrinsic 
considerations, most naturally suggests. But rejecting these 
two, and taking the preposition in its large and very usual 
sense of in relation to, in reference to, we are left to the claims 
of the context for determining the more specific idea which this 
large general relation will allow.* Let us then look again 
at the analysis of the context, and see what specific interpre- 
tation it demands. 





* Dr, Chase’s remark that the preposition itép (here rendered /for,) is used 
to signify not only instead of, in the place of, but also respecting, or with refer- 
ence to, is erroneous only in its implication, that the natural and ordinary 
meaning of iép is instead of, in place of. This certainly is far from being the 
case. Its natural meaning is over. Its next and by far most common mean- 
ing, both in the Classics and in the New Testament, is on behalf of. As an 
extension of this, it comes to mean not unfrequently in relation to, in reference 
to, and is then very nearly, though perhaps never quite, equivalent to epi. 
Its meaning of instead of, growing out of the meaning on behalf of, is rare, and 
we strongly doubt, with Meyer, whether there is a single thoroughly estab- 
lished instance of this use in the Greek Testament. There certainly is not in 
any of the passages which speak of Christ’s dying for men. 
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Dr. Chase concurs with us in the general analysis of the 
passage. He, with us, divides it into two portions, a nega- 
tive and a positive; the negative continuing to verse 20, 
where the Apostle, in contrast with the dark and cheerless 
view thus presented, turns around, and gives us the contrast 
in a glimpse of the positive aspects and effects of the resur- 
rection, which runs on to verse 29. Here he returns and 
resumes the thread broken off at verse 19. Now in neither 
part, we venture to say, is there, strictly speaking, an argu- 
ment. The one strain assures us that there zs a resurrection 
of Christ, with all its glorious consequences: the other, that if 
the dead rise not it follows that Christ is not risen, and with 
this comes the utter extinction of Christian hope, and the 
utter folly and futility of Christian sacrifices. We may leave 
out of account the interposed positive portion from verse 20 
to verse 29, and present the other parts in their connexion, as 
a continuous whole. They may be given about as follows : 

1. If the dead rise not, Christ is not risen. 

Then is our preaching vain, and your faith is vain. 

Ye are yet in your sins. 

They who have died trusting in Christ, have perished. 
Christians in that case are the most miserable of men. 
For in that case they will gain nothing (what will they 
do?) who are baptized for the dead. How utterly groundless 
and unrewarded their baptism for the dead ! 

7. And how senseless the hourly jeopardy in which we, the 
Apostles, stand ; my own daily martyrdom ; my contending 
with the wild beasts at Ephesus ! 

8. Better, rather than thus live, encompassed by suffering, 
peril and death, to adopt the Epicurean maxim, Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die. 

Now in this analysis of the line of thought, we wish to call 
attention to one point in which we differ from Dr. Chase, and 
from most of the commentators, but in which we think the 
deeply reflecting student will agree with us. It is on the 
reason why Christians are called, in case of the extinguishing 
of their Christian hope, the most miserable of men. It surely 
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is not (as we endeavored to show in our former article) 
merely, or chiefly, or at all, because of the disappointment of 
their high hopes of futurity, of the sad contrast between the 
splendid prospect and the wretched realization, that the 
Apostle pronounces Christians as, in that case, supremely 
unhappy. He has in view no such ideal unhappiness. He 
is rather thinking of their hard present lot, of that cup of 
bitterness which, on account of their allegiance to Christ, they 
are called to drink, of the hate and persecution, the suffering 
and death by which, as Christians, they are perpetually envi- 
roned. It is surely this to which the Apostle has reference 
when he pronounces Christians, without a hope of futurity, the 
most miserable of men. All their prospects for the future are 
blighted, and they live lives of unrewarded present toil and 
sacrifice and deadly peril. 

And this view is important to our argument. For the pas- 
sage thus interpreted forms the transition from the preceding 
statement of the extinguishment of Christian hope by the 
denial of the resurrection, to the following statement of the 
consequent folly and absurdity of the Christian life of suffer- 
ing. And thus interpreted, the whole passage contains two 
grand theughts. First, the denial of the resurrection involves 
the denial of the resurrection of Christ, and with this an utter 
sweeping away of all the glorious truths and hopes of the 
Gospel. Second, if this be so, Christians become the most 
miserable of men, and al] their sacrifices, sufferings, expo- 
sures to danger and martyrdom utterly unrewarded and 
senseless. Better adopt the maxim of the atheist, and live 
for the day in rioting and pleasure. " 

Now we ask the reader, in this train of thought what room 
is there for such a question as why are we baptized in the 
hope of the resurrection of the dead, if there be no resurrec- 
tion? It is a thought perfectly proper, and not unweighty in 
its place, but it has no relevancy here. It is surely here an 
interloper, an intruder, breaking in upon the direct and nat- 
ural course of the Apostle’s thought, and a course of thought, 
we add, much more practical and important than this thought 
contains. ‘For this is merely an argument from consistency 
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It merely tells the Corinthians that they are doing a very idle 
and inconsistent thing, a thing which admits no logical de- 
fence, in undergoing baptism for the resurrection, if there is 
no resurrection. But it is, after all, a perfectly harmless 
thing. They may as.well be perpetrating that foolery, or in- 
dulging in that amusement, as any other. They may as well 
indulge themselves in the pastime of baptism as in eating and 
drinking, if they like it, and if the objection to it is that it is 
simply illogical and illusory. They are neither the worse 
nor the better off for this. How.different this from the stern, 
weighty, practical thought of the preceding and following con- 
text—a thought based on the daily experience of the members 
of the primitive Church. ‘You take away our hope in Christ. 
Then of what avail our life of Christian toil and suffering ? 
Why shall we thus cut ourselves off from all the enjoyments 
of life, and make ourselves the victims of a perpetual martyr- 
dom? It is folly, it is madness. Let us abandon it, and yield 
ourselves to the pleasures of the passing hour !’ 

This single thought, thus commencing with verse 19, and 
resumed and carried through verses 30, 31, 32, demands in 
our judgment a corresponding interpretation of verse 29. 
It settles the question that the reference in that verse must 
be, not to the logical imconsistency of Christians’ being 
baptized for the resurrection, when there is no resurrec- 
tion, but to the practical folly of their being baptized for 
the dead, of their giving themselves, in baptism, to death, 
when beyond it there is no resurrection. Is it difficult, 
then, to determine what is meant by being baptized for 
the dead? Why, the Apostle himsélf immediately explains 
it. Each subsequent expression settles its general import. 
“Standing in jeopardy every hour,” — “dying daily,” i. e., 
being in daily peril of death—fighting, at the hazard of life, 
with the wild beasts, whether brutes or heathen men, of Eph- 
esus—each of these is a fruit, or a portion (according as you 
take ‘baptized’ literally or figuratively) of being baptized for 
the dead. Each of these is an illustration and an element of 
that grand folly of the Christian profession which pledges its 
votaries to an untimely and violent death, with no hope of 
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life beyond. We confess it amazes us that a solution of the 
difficulty of the passage so obvious, so near at hand, furnished 
by the Apostle himself in the striking and kindred phrases 
immediately following, should have escaped the notice of 
nearly all the interpreters. These phrases, in connection with 
the general train of thought, seem to establish clearly that the 
passage has a general reference to believers’ exposing them- 
selves to death, allying themselves to the grave, and thus per- 
petrating that great folly for which, without a resurrection, 
the Apostle declares there is no excuse. 

While such we conceive must be the general import of the 
passage, its more exact explanation we conceive may be matter 
of doubt. Whether baptize is to be taken literallyor figura- 
tively may be a question. If literally,then a// Christians are 
baptized for, on behalf of, with reference to, the dead, i. e., so.as 
to belong to them, and as it were delivered over to them. If 
figuratively, then it may refer to those only who are over- 
whelmed, plunged into afflictions and sufferings for, with refer- 
ence to, the dead, and may refer more immediately to martyrs. 
We will not now discuss this point. Whatever special explana- 
tion we adopt, there is no difficulty in finding in the phrase that 
general meaning of baptized ‘ with reference and into relation 
to the dead,’ which brings it perfectly into harmony with the 
preceding statement that believers are the most miserable of 
men, and the illustrations ofthis sentiment which immediately 
follow. We wish to add that not only the connexion of the 
thought, but the connexion of the sentences indicates the same 
thing. “ Why are they baptized for the dead? Why do also 
we stand in jeopardy every hour?” Is it possible to read 
these two sentences thus connected and not believe that there 
is in the Apostle’s mind a closer connexion between them 
than such on interpretation as that of Dr. Chase supposes ? 
that they do not in fact express closely related ideas, and 
that the one is not merely an exposition of, or regular advance 
upon, the other ? 

The citations of Dr. Chase from the Fathers are, all but one or 
two, to the general effect that baptism is a type of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and a symbol also of the believer’s own death 
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and resurrection. This, for Baptists at least, needs no con- 
firmation. It is a part of our settled creed. And so far as the 
Fathers’ explanation of the present passage is concerned, we 
need only remark, that the ablest and most judicious Biblical 
scholars find themselves perpetually coming into collison with 
the interpretations of the Fathers, and while they find them 
very valuable as helps, consider them by no means binding 
as authority, The differences of the ablest Greek interpreters 
from each other furnish but too abundant proof that they are 
entitled to no implicit adherence. 

One word further. Our interpretation may seem to take 
from the passage that fulness of meaning which belongs to it 
under that advocated by Dr. Chase. It is there made to 
declare the favorite doctrine of the symbolical connection 
of the ordinance of baptism with the Christian resurrec- 
tion. But we need not remind our readers, that after all, 
the meaning of each passage is determined properly by the 
scope of the argument, and also that we shall find truth 
enough in every passage when we have found all that fairly 
lies within the legitimate line of the author’s discussion. 
When we have exhausted that, it will be time enough to 
wrest the passage from its connection, and see how much 
additional meaning may be injected into it when standing 
alone. 
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Discourses and Essays. By Wiu1t1amG.D.Saepp. Andover: War- 
ren P. Draper. 1862. 12mo., pp, 324. 


These discourses and essays embody the results of patient and vigor- 
ous thinking. They also give evidence of wide reading and high cul- 
ture. They combine, to an unusual degree, solidity and breadth of 
thought with rhetorical felicity and finish. The public estimate of their 
value is evinced by a call for a second edition. The first edition, it will 
be remembered, contained the able essay, first published in this Re- 
view, entitled, “Sin a Nature, and that Nature Guilt.” Another 
essay in strict theological harmony with that, though treating of a wide- 
ly different doctrine, the atonement, has been added to the present edi- 
tion, reprinted from the Bibliotheca Sacra. This essay, like that on 
original sin, aims to rest its doctrine on certain fundamental principles 
ascertained by a careful mental and moral analysis. It presents views 
which the advocates of the rectoral or governmental theory of the atone- 
ment will not find it easy to dispose of. Both these essays, as well as 
the discourse on The Method of Theological Studies, are well worth read- 
ing by all who are occupied with theological inquiries. 


Natural and Revealed Theology : A system of Lectures, embracing 
the Divine Existence ; authority of the Scriptures ; Scriptural 
Doctrine ; Institutions and Ordinances of the Christian Church. 
By Joun J. Burier, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in the 
Theological School at New Hampton, N.H. Dover: Freewill 
Baptist Printing Establishment. 1861. 8 vols., pp. 456. 


This is regarded by the Freewill Baptists as an authoritative exposi- 
tion of their tenets. And they have been fortunate in their expounder; 
for though there be in the volume little evidence of original thinking 
or independent investigation, there is lucid and guarded statement, 
reverence for Scripture, and withal, enough of logic and system to serve 
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the practical purposes for which the volume was designed. The author 
affirms moral law to be “immutable and independent of the will of 
any being whatever. That benevolence is right and selfishness is 
wrong arise from no enactment or constitution of things.” Decrees, 
“so far as they relate to moral beings, are conditioned, and founded on 
God’s foreknowledge of the free acts of his accountable creatures.” 
“ Election to salvation is expressive of a fact, viz., that God saves those 
who comply with the terms he has proposed.” Sin is selfishness, and 
depravity is both total and native; “all unregenerate men are totally 
depraved, in the sense that they are without holiness, and under the 
dominion of sin;” “every moral act, state and being, is either sinful or 
holy.” Infants have a “corrupt propensity in them,” which “is denom- 
inated their native depravity :” and yet man “ has never Jost ability to 
obey God” — all men have “the power of contrary choice ” — there 
must be a “ voluntary submission of the heart to God, or the sinner 
will never be regenerated.” It is also affirmed to be “ possible for the 
believer to fall away and perish.” For further account of this volume 
see a preceding article in this No. 


America before Europe. Principles and Interests. By Count 
Agsenor Dez Gasparin. Translated from advance sheets by Mary 
L. Boorn. New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. 


The most comprehensive and philosophical exposition of the govern- 
ment and institutions of the United States, ever yet given to the world, 
was made by a Frenchman. Now, after twenty years, when for the 
first time that government is in peril, the best treatise yet written in 
defence of its principles and conduct, is again from the pen of a French- 
man. Count de Gasparin merits the gratitude of the North, not only 
for the generous ardor with which he has espoused our cause, but for 
that accurate acquaintance with the history of our struggle, and that 
thorough comprehension of its moral and political antecedents, which 
alone could command the attention and influence the opinions of those 
watching the progress of events on this: side of the water. He writes 
with the clear insight of one who understands the genius of our institu- 
tions; with the matured judgment of one who has taken into account 
the various internal forces of our social and political organizations; 
with the calm impartiality of one entirely removed from party or sec- 
tional strife, and with the free eloquence of one in full sympathy with 
a noble cause. His book is divided into six parts. 
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In Part I., he treats of the Attitude of Europe (alluding rather to 
peoples than to governments), showing that it has been one of indiffer- 
ence, coldness, and distrust toward the North. He SAS: 


“We have invented for their use a complete political theory,—the first arti- 
cle of which is liberty of dismemberment. At the very moment when this 
friendly people in the plenitude of its right, declared that it would admit of no 
separation, we almost decided that it was at once legitimate in itself, necessary 
to Europe and beyond the possibility of suppression. To foresee events is in 
part to create them, and nothing has better aided the South than the prediction 
of its final triumph.” 


And again; 


“This rebellion has boasted that it would force us to an adjustment, and 
compel us, willing or unwilling, to range onrselves on the side of the cotton 
merchants and slave dealers. Now what it proposed it executes, and what it 
hoped for it obtains. Docile Europe comes to its aid at the proper time ; we 
demonstrate to ourselves that it is right; and not content with believing se our- 
selves, find it quite natural to ask Mr. Lincoln to think so likewise.”’ 


After showing what should have been the attitude of Europe, he 
finds the explanation of her present position in the fact that 


“From the first moment Europe arrogated to herself a sort of benevolent 
patronage over divided America, she saw in it minors, children I should say, 
whom it was the duty of reasonable men to direct. Toward this republic, to- 
ward this imperrilled confederacy, we did not feel ourselves bound to obey the 
laws applicable betweeen States on a footing of equality. . : . If Europe 
had not believed herself called to lord over America, she would have remained 
faithful to her natural réle, whatever might have been her theoretical previsions 
concerning the issue of the crisis, she would have known no government but 
that of the United States. She would have seen nothing in this civil war but 
a struggle between the regular government and rebels, a struggle between the 
adversaries and champions of the extension of slavery.” 


Count De Gasparin makes a powerfnl exhibition of the fact that the 
récognition of the South as belligerent has not only not proved neu- 
trality, but has conferred on the South prodigious moral advantages. 
“To establish eyuality where it does not exist, is to serve the one, and 
to injure the other; to place a belligerent where there was a rebel, is 
to show one’s self as far from neutral as is possible to imagine.” But 
while Europe thus entered on a series of acts which necessarily had 
recognition for its extreme term, our author denies that she had in 
view the attainment of such an end, but only “ an unavowed tendency 
or temptation.” He thinks the name belligerent has been so explained 
as already to have lost all its injurious meaning. In the discussion of 

Vou, xxvi.*—43. 
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this question of neutrality Count De Gasparin pays a tribute to our 
cabinet which we cannot forbear quoting. 


“ The attitude of the cabinet at Washington in the presence of so grave a dif- 
ficulty, has been of a nature to conciliate universal esteem. Grieved without 
being violent ; energetic without being aggressive ; refusing to listen to des- 
patches wherein the rebels were styled belligerents, yet not hesitating to ac- 
knowledge the amicable proceedings by which Europe has more than once 
redeemed the harshness of her official language, it has understood how to pre- 
serve its position on a great question of principle, and at the same time to 
avoid exaggerating it so far as to compromise the practical interests of the day.” 


He thinks that Europe has given valuable proof of real kindness to 
the United States in forbearing, from the outset, to elude the blockade. 

Part II. treats more particularly of England. Very much was ex- 
pected of that country. 


“ It was hoped with the more confidence that the Prince of Wales had scarcely 
quitted the American soil, where an enthuisastic weleome had appeared to seal 
the lasting forgetfulness of old quarrels. This confidence was such that 
deceived at the first moment, it was nevertheless persevered in with touching 
obstinacy. Men could not resign themselves to hearing no word of affection 
from beyond the seas. The day of peril had come, it was impossible that 
friends, kindred, and brethren should not take their part of this honorable dis- 
tress, accepted for the service of humanity. They waited long; they long 
repeated to themselves that there was some mistake, that the nature of the con- 
flict was not yet comprehended by England. At length it was necessary to yield 
toevidence. With icy sang-froid, the English nation signified to America that 
its struggle was of interest to no one ; that the flag of slavery displayed by the 
South was revolting to no one ; that the success of the South dismayed no 
one; that the dismemberment of the United States saddened no one.” 


But Count De Gasparin finds two nations in England. Selfish, un- 
principled England, and liberal, Christian England. Among no people 
does he find policies so offensive in their selfishness; among none does 
he find such powerful reactions toward good. Already he discovers 
England repenting of and reforming her policy toward the United 
States. This unfriendly feeling he explains not alone by cotton and 
the tariff, but by the general desire, not distinguishing between North- 
ern and Southern policies, to “chastise Yankee insolence;” by the 
strategy of the Palmerston party, and most of all by the fact that 
American institutions have for a lung time been used as a formidable 
weapon against those of England; “in the failure of the American 
cause England saw the failure of Mr. Bright and the radical party.” 

A chapter on the Trent affair completes Part IJ. Part III. is devo- 
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ted to the enumeration and combating of certain errors credited in Eu- 
rope, as that, Ist, Slavery is not really in question. 2d, We are before 
all to avoid civil war. 3d, The South had a right to secede. 4th, 
The South, though conquered, will not be brought back to the Union. 
5th, The South will not be conquered. In Part IV., Count De Gas- 
parin shows that the best interests of Europe are coincident with the 
highest prosperity of America; he treats briefly of a return to the old 
Colonial policy; of the Influence of Spain; of St. Domingo and Mexi- 
co. Part V. addresses wise words of encouragement and caution to 
Americans, and Part VI. Christian words to Christian people in Amer- 
ica and England. The book closes with certain official documents 
furnished by Secretary Seward. 

On opening to some of the impassioned passages of this book, it 
might be regarded as less the result of thought than of feeling. But 
Count De Gasparin has thought until he has felt. He has taken no 
cursory, superficial view for an ulterior purpose. He has canvassed the 
whole length and breadth of his subject, and examined it in its minu- 
test details. His conclusions are based on wide and accurate informa- 
tion, and are drawn only after mature and well-digested thinking. The 
key-note of his book is found in one of “his oldest and most cherished 
convictions — the immense value of principles. There is no right 
against right — to practise justice, such is the only simple, luminous, 
effective, and truly useful policy.” He writes with the honest, manly 
glow of one confident of his own uprightness, confident of the justness 
of the principles he maintains, and confident, too, of that deeper sense 
of honor and of right in his readers, to which he everywhere appeals. 
With the exception of an occasional infelicity or ambiguity, of which 
the title of the book furnishes at the outset a specimen, Miss Booth has 
translated as she always does, with faithfulness and skill. 


Baptism the Covenant and the Family. By Rev. Patierz Wo rr, 
late of Geneva, Switzerland. Translated freely from the French, by 
the Author, with some additions. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
1862. 12mo., pp. 345. 


This is a very curious book —a strange compound of the ludicrous 
and the serious; of absurdity and sense; of sophistry and argument; 
of actual perversion of history and of sharp criticism; of almost fanatical 
hate of the Baptists and yet of apparently honest zeal in behalf of 
Christianity. The author, on the 34th page, avows the following bold 
purpose : “ We intend, therefore, to show that baptism by immersion 
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is a modern fiction borrowed from the heathen ; that neither John the 
Baptist nor the Apostles practised immersion; that it was unknown to 
them. We will go even further, at the risk of being stigmatised as 
rash by our friends, and we will assert that immersion is no baptism. 
We will not even stop until we have proved it to be an indecency, the 
parody of a Christian institution, if not even a blasphemy.” The book 
would hardly be worth further notice but for the high indorsement and 
commendation with which it is ushered before the public ; we shall 
therefore at another time furnish our readers with a further taste of its 
quality. | 


History of Friedrich the Second, commonly called Frederick the Great. 
By Tuomas CartyLe. In four volumes. Vol. III. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1862. 12mo., pp. 596. 


No man has yet written history more graphically or truthfully than 
Mr. Carlyie. Grotesque as his imagery often is, and strange and un- 
English as his compounding of words may be, there is a distinctness of 
outline and vividness of coloring in his portraiture of characters, that 
never fail to hold the reader. Mr. Carlyle’s hatred of “flunkeyisms ” 
and “shams,” and his hearty appreciation of genuineness and honesty, 
have in no degree abated since he wrote his Sartor Resartus and His- 
tory of the French Revolution. His quick insight into character and 
his marvellous skill in its dissection, are here exhibited in a degree which 
himself even has never equalled. Rumor has attributed to him an 
almost incredible pains-taking in the accumulation of materials for the 
work, and one can hardly read a page of the narrative without discov- 
ering evidences of close scrutiny and careful sifting. Many old English 
opinions regarding Frederick are exploded, and important events are 
set in new light. The present volume covers four years, extending 
from the accession of Frederick to the throne of Prussia, in May, 1740, 
to the midsummer of 1844. One more volume, according to the au- 
thor’s original plan, is to complete the work, but, judging from the 
third, a fifth will have to be added. 


The History of the Freewill Baptists for half a Century, with an In- 
troductory Chapter. By Rev. 1. D. Srewarr. Vol. 1, From the 
year 1780 to 1830. Dover: Freewill Baptist Printing Establish- 
ment. 1862. 


The History of the Freewill Baptists has been little known outside 
of their own body. Neither their numbers, nor the attainments or 
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ability of their ministers, hitherto, have been such as to command gen- 
eral attention. But they constitute a body of whose origin, numbers, 
strength, doctrines, agencies and achievements, no intelligent Christian 
can afford to be ignorant. We have accordingly inserted in this No. 
an article furnishing the desired information. To that article we refer 
for the occasion and contents of this volume. Mr. Stewart has per- 
formed his task in a manner entirely creditable to himself, and doubtless 
satisfactory to his own denomination. It is not quite clear, however, 
why he should so decidedly prefer the term “Free Bapticts” to the 
usual designation, “Freewill.” “Free” is ambiguous, and fails to 
express the very tenet that gave rise to their existence and warrants its 
continuance. 


God Timing all National Changes in the Interests of his Christ. A 
Discourse before the American Baptist Home Mission Society, at its 
Annual Meeting in lhe City of Providence, R. I, on Thursday 
Evening, May 11th, 1862. By Wiii1am R. Wiiuiams. New- 
York: Sheldon & Company. 1862. 


Our rea¢srs have already heard so much of this admirable discourse, 
and it has been so generally read, that nothing now remains for us but 
to reiterate the general estimate of the justness of its sentiments and 
its singular fitness to the occasion which called it forth. It is dis- 
tinguished, like everything else from its author, for its wealth of histori- 
cal allusion and illustration, its abounding imagery and the fervor and 
vigor of its style and sentiment. 


Life and Letters of Washington Irving. By his nephew Pierre M. 
Irvine. Vol. II. New York: G. P. Putnam. 12mo., pp. 492. 


The second volume of the Life of Washington Irving commences 
with the year 1820, and closes with his return to this country in 1832, 
after an absence of seventeen years. It includes a period of greater 
literary activity than any that preceded it. Bracebridge Hall, Tales of 
a Traveller, The Life of Columbus, and The Conquest of Grenada ap- 
peared during these twelve years. There is a peculiar, almost a sad 
interest in learning after so long a time what outward pressures and 
inward agitations called forth these blossoms of literature which seemed 
in their redolence to have sprung into life as spontaneously as violets or 
daisies. 
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This volume is made up for the most part of letters which the editor 
has connected and complemented with reserve and good taste. They 
are addressed to kindred and intimate friends to whom the writer freely 
confides the inward phases as well as outward incidents of his life. So 
completely do they mirror the man and the author, that after finishing 
them we seem rather to have formed a delightful friendship than to 
have been reading a book. But we reserve for the future a more ex- 
tended tribute to this attractive work, only saying that Mr. Putnam 
has omitted nothing to make it one of the most elegant of its kind. 
We hope that many, during the coming holidays, will have the oppor- 
tunity of admiring and enjoying it. 

The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the World; showing 
who robbed him, who helped him, and who passed him by. By W. 
M. Tuackeray. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo., pp. 267. 
“Philip” depends for its interest very little on intricacy of plot or start- 

ling adventure. We are prepared at the outset to look on Thackeray’s 
characters somewhat as we look upon new neighbors, and the story, as 
it proceeds, engages us very much as would these neighbors served up 
in an after-dinner dish of gossip. But the dry wit and caustic humor 
of a not unkindly heart, will cause Philip and other of Thackeray’s 
spun-out stories to be read with relish even to the last line. 


Tae Repetiion Recorp, edited by Frank Moorz., and published 
by G. P. Puram, continues its monthly appearance, always containing 
its two steel portraits of persons made famous by the war, and proving 
itself to be the most trustworthy, as it is also the only complete record 
of the rebellion. 

Tue American Baptist ALMaNaAc For 1863 appears with its usual 
variety, including its annual register, frontispiece, and all. 

Other notices are necessarily omitted. 


———_-------—-—— ee 


ERRATA. 


On page 6 of the January number of this vol. line 2, read “ iiteral” 
for “ritual.” p. 9, note, first line, read “liv” for “44.” p. 18, line 12, 
read “Sickelmore” for “ Lickelmore.” p. 20, line 3, read “ Brownist” 


_ for “Romanist.” p. 22, line 3, read “Lydon for “London.” p. 23, 


line 6, read “ early” for “only.” p. 35, lines 9 et ff, read “ Alderman- 
bury” for “ Aldennanbury.” _p. 40, line 5, read “ justifying” for “ quali- 
fying,” 
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AssoTt, Joun 8. C., his Practical 
Christianity, noticed, 347. 

AIbs TO FalITH, noticed, 338, 506. 
ALEXANDER, J, W., his Discourses on 
Faith, noticed, 506. 

ARABIAN PHILOSOPHY, article on, 630; 
a people’s philosophy has its root in 
their theology, 630-1; no monument 
of abstract thought attributable to 
the Arabs. previous to the time of 
Mohammed, 631; formation of reli- 
gio-philosophical sects among, 632 ; 
whence the Arabs derived their first 
knowledge of Greek literature, 633, 
Arabic translations of Aristotle, 634; 
of Plato and other Greek writers, 
635; Aristotle widely and eagerly 
studied, 1+.: two centres of intellec- 
tual development among the Arabs, 
636; their principal philosophies, 74 ; 
Avicenna, ib.; Mosaic and heathen 
hypotheses of creation, 637 ; Avi- 
cenna’s view, 638; his doctrine re- 
garding the soul, 638-9; Algazel and 
the Apologetic school, 639-40; por- 
tion of Munck’s analysis of Alga- 
zel’s * Mutual Refutation,” 641; nat- 
ural sympathy between _ scepti- 
cism and mysticism, 641-2; his 
doctrine of the law of casuality, 643; 
he is accused of insincerity, 7. ; 
practical effect of his works, 644; 


osition of Averrhoes, ¢4.; historical | 
sketch of, 645; intellectual and moral | 


condition of Europe in the 12th cen- 
tury, 646-8; literary and scientific 
works of Averrhoes. 649; not the 
founder of a new system, but a com- 
mentator on Aristotle, 650; opinions 
current among the Mohammedan 
sects in his day, 651-2; Averrhoes’ 
doctrine of creation, 653-4; mode of 
applying it to details, 655; the mov- 
ing foree does not act freely, 656; 
notions of Aristotle and Averrhoes 
essentially pantheistic, 657; theory 
of the universe, 657-9; of the intel- 
lect, 659-62 ; similiarity between 
Averrhoes and Coleridge, Cousin 
and the German Pantheists, 663; 











need to beware of projecting modern 
opinions into ancient forms of ex- 
pression, 664; reality and import- 
ance of the individuality of our en- 
tire thinking being, 665; doctrine ot 
“union’’ between the sensible soul 
and the active intellect, 665-6;, Pan- 
theism the mere alphabet of abstract 
thought, 666. 


BaPTISM FOR THE DeEaD, I Cor., xv: 


29, article on, by Dr. Kendrick, 143; 
the passage and context re-transla- 
ted, 144; translation justified, 145-6 ; 
RESUME of interpretations, 147-8; the 
idea of a vicarious baptism widely 
and growingly prevalent, 149; Ne- 
ander adopts reluctantly and with 
qualification, 150-1 ; the practice as- 
sumed intrinsically improbable, 152; 
not sustained by historical authority, 
152-3; improbable precisely among 
the Corinthians, 154; inconceivable 
that Paul should have failed to cen- 
sure, and even seemingly approved 
such a practice, 155; the argument 
itself a nullity, 156; the form of their 
question, “ What will they do,” &c., 
unsuited to this meaning, 157; also 
the context, 1858 ; the line of thought 
traced more particularly, 158-161 ; 
with which the interpretation in 
question has no connection or cohe- 
rence, 162; what the line of thought 
does require, 163 ; logical consistency 
an important element in interpreta- 
tion, ¢.; some other interpretations 
excluded in the same way, 164; 
meaning of izep, 165; Bengel’s ex- 
planation, #.; Rosenmiiller’s, 166; 
the writer’s own view, 166-7; not 
elaborate and far-fetched, 168; Paul 
ys here proving the resurrection, 
169. 


—Article on, by Dr. Chase, 412; mean- 


ing of izep, 413 4; our Saviour brings 
distinctly to view the idea of a great 
contest between two parties, the 
Christian and the Anti-Christian, 
415; those who were baptised there- 
by took part with Christ and his 
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friends, ib. ; the resurrection of 
Christ assures that of his people, 
416; Paul regarded a defence of the 
claims of Christ as virtually a de- 
fence of the resurrection of the dead, 
417; was accustomed to connect the 
death and resurrection of Christ, 
418-9; baptism has an impressive 


‘+ reference to both the death and 


resurrection of Christ, 420-2; the ele- 
ments of our solution brought togeth- 
er, 423; Paul’s course of thought, 
ib,; the writer’s interpretation, 424; 
confirmed, substantially, by early 
writers in the Greek Church, 425-6; 
by distinguished writers in modern 
times, 427; the original form of bap- 
tism not impracticable in pur doth. 
ern climates, 428. 


—Second article on, by Dr. Kendrick, 


667; purpose of our former article, 
ib.; reference to the view of Dr. 
Chase, 668; force of izrep, 669; analy - 
sis of context, 670; why Christians 
would, without the hope of immor- 
tality, be the most miserable of men, 
ib. ; demands of context, 671-3 ; 
doubtful whether baptize is to be ta- 
ken literally or figuratively, 673; 
the Fathers not binding as author- 
ity in Biblical criticism, 674. 


Baptists, THE FREEWILL; their his- 


tory and doctrines, article on, 556 ; 
Benjamin Randall, the first preacher, 
557; first church, 558; other early 
preachers, 559; progress of the sect, 

rior to 1790, 560: open communion 
tb.; washing of feet, ib.: quarterly 
meetings, 561; name of Freewill 
Baptist assumed, 74.; first church in 
Vermont, ié.; death of Mr. Randall, 
562; churches organized in various 
States, 562-3; ecclesiastical polity 
the growth of circumstances, 564; 
origin and authority of the General 
Conference, ib. (also, 567); numeri- 
cal increase during the first 50 years, 
ib.; trials and losses, 565; excitabil- 
ity in early history, #.; ministers’ 
salaries, 566; female preachers, 70. ; 

ublications, ¢. ; Sabbath schools, 

67; writte.. sermons, 568; Foreign 
Missions, ib.: the temperance ques- 
tion, 569; Home Mission Society, 
ib.; honorary titles, 570; slavery, 
ib.; ministerial education, 571; un- 
ion with the Freewill Baptists, 572; 
statistics in 1860,573; doctrines, 574 
-83 


Baptists, The Place of in Protestant 


Christendom, article on, 517; neces- 
sity of a careful investigation, 518 ; 
two methods of inquiry open to us, 
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519; chief difficulty, id. ; Protestant- 
ism different from Reformation, 520; 
what the Reformers did in becom- 
ing Protestants, 521-2; sanctity of 
the Christian conscience the primum 
mobile of Protestantism, 523; author- 
ities in favor of this view, ib.; this 
principle liable to abuse, 524; im- 
perial authority of Scripture the 
necessary complement of, 524-5; the 
fundamental principle of Protestant- 
ism the fundamental principle of 
Baptist Christianity as such, 526; 
the Baptist conception of freedom 
of conscience Sedaiier and more com- 
plete than that of the first Reform- 
ers, 7b.; origin of modern Baptists 
explained, 527; their distinguishin 
feature, 528; not strictly setrinal 
but ecclesiastical, 529; yet has doc- 
trinal basis, 530; the practice of Pro- 
testants belied the principle of their 
being, 531; past and present position 
of Baptists in Protestant Christen- 
dom defined, 531-2; true idea of the 
unity of the Church, 533-4; respon- 
sibilities of our vanward position, 
55-6. 

BaPrTists, EARLY MODERN in their 
Relations to Pedo-baptists, article 
on, 1; difficult to trace the history of 
a denomination before it has attained 
a clear and recognized form, 1-2 ; 
organization of Baptists, all that be- 
longs to modern times, 3; rejection 
of infant baptism the great distine- 
tion of Baptists, 4; primitive form 
of the rite, 5-7; infant baptism not 
even known in the early «emer 8; 
dissenters not organized into the 
churches till the Reformation, 9 ; 
less occasion for separate church or- 
ganizations in England, prior to the 
14th century, 10; the separation 
irgeecabahtesd attitude of the Eng- 
ish government towards Baptists 
during the civil troubles, 14 ; act of 
uniformity, 15; Baptists among the 
separated Puritans, 16-18; the first 
Independent church in London, 19 ; 
Neal’s account, 20; cannot be ac- 
cepted, 21; Crosby’s preferable, 22 ; 
connection of this church with the 
Baptists, 23; first English Baptist 
church, 24; Baptist views among 
the American colonists, 25; first 
Calvinistic Baptist church in Lon- 
don, 26; formation of other Baptist 
churches in London, 27-9 ; Mr. Jes- 
sey’s change of views on the bap- 
tism, 30; first close communion 
church, 31 ; its relation to the origi_ 
nal Independent church, #. ; othe 
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Baptist churches in London, 32-5, 
number at the middle of the 17th 
century, 36; reasons for their rapid 
multiplication, 36-40 ; character of 
their ministry and membership, 41-3. 

BaYNE, PETER, his Testimony of 
Christ to Christianity, noticed, 508. 

BioGRAPHY, RECENT MINISTERIAL, ar- 
ticle on, 284; biography, next to the- 
ology, the noblest of studies, @.; 
specially valuable to the Christian 
minister, 285; ministry and charac- 
ter of Alexander Carlyle, 286-7 ; 
Daniel Wilson, 288-90; John Angell 
James, 291-2; James W. Alexander, 
293-5 ; thoughts suggested in re- 
view of the labors of these men, 296; 
importance of thorough preparation 
for the work of the ministry, 296-8; 
value of hard study in the work of 
the ministry, 299-304. 

Bonar, Horarivs, his Hymns of Faith 
and Hope, noticed, 347; his God’s 
Way of Peace, 7. 

Brown, Dr. Jonny, his Lay Sermons 
on Health, noticed, 348. 

BunNETT, FaNNY ELIZABETH, her 
Louise Juliane Electress Palatine 
and her Times, noticed, 511. 

BUNTING, JABEZ, Volume of Sermons 
by, noticed, 509. 

Burton, Ricnarp F., his City of the 
Saints, noticed, 512.. 

ButLer, Pror. Joun J., his Natural 
and Revealed Theology, noticed,675. 

CAREY AND HIS COADJUTORS, article 
on, 595; birth and early life of 
Carey, tb.; his first public ministra- 
tions, 596 ; his immersion, 597 ; 
ministry at Barton, b.; marriage, id. ; 
prosecutes his studies amidst great 

overty. ib.; pastorate at Moulton, 

98 ; efforts to awaken an interest in 
behalf of the heathen, #6.; mission- 
ary society formed, 599; moral con- 
dition of the world at that time, 70. ; 
Carey, the pioneer of modern mis- 
sions, 600 ; opposition to the enter- 
prise, 601 ; the society determine to 
send Carey and Dr. John Thomas to 
Bengal, 602; obstacles, 603; mis- 
sionaries arrive at Calcutta, #6. ; trials 
604 ; arrival of other missionaries, 
ib.; removal to Serampore, #.; Bi- 
ble published in —* 605 ; pro- 
fessed conversion, i. ; baptism of 
Krishnu Pal, 606 ; apostolic simplic- 
ity of the missionaries, 1.; Sidney 
Smith’s assault on the enterprise, 
607 ; Wilberforce attempts to secure 
a legal toleration for the missions in 
India, é.: bitter opposition, 608 ; 
real cause of, i; self-denial and devo- 





tion of Carey and his associates, 609; 
ungenerous criticisms, 610; abolition 
of wife-burnings, 611; the mission- 
aries attempt to break up the system 
of caste, 612; they establish a char- 
ity school, 7b. ; introduce various 
improvements of civilization, 7. ; 
Carey’s love of flowers, 1. ; college 
founded, 613 ; literary labors, @. ; 
trials, 614; Carey, Marshman and 
Ward adapted to each other, %. ; 
their death, 615; touching memories 
of the Serampore mission, 14 


CARLYLE, Tuomas, his History of 


Frederick the Great, noticed, 680. 


CATLIN, GEORGE, his Breath of Life 


noticed, 179, 


CHINESE PRETENDER, The Religious 


System of the, article on, 305 ; hu- 
man development and progress un- 
der the control of law, 306; Christ 
the end of the law, 307 ; preparation 
among the Gentiles for the gospel of 
Christ, 308 ; early life of Siu-tshuen, 
309-10; sickness and visions of, 311; 
opiniens as to the source of these 
fantasies, 312; as te the physical 
cause of his intellectual transforma- 
tion, 313-14 ; engages in teaching, 
315; reads Christian books and em- 
braces with joy the doctrines of re- 
generation, &c., 316 ; changes views 
on baptism, 317 ; regards himself 
sonal commissioned to teach the 
new doctrines, ib.; change of doc- 
trine and personal claims, 318; con- 
verts multiply rapidly, 319; the 
Kwang-si district, where the rebel- 
lion originated, 7. ; zeal of Siu- 
tshuen and his co-laborers, 320 ; 
writes odes and discourses on reli- 
gious topics, 321; first indication of 
his purpose to effect the civil re- 
demption of his nation, ib.; receives 
the instruction of Mr. Roberts, 322 ; 
converts very numerous, 323 ; form 
of worship and mode of receiving 
candidates, 76.; the Pretender bold- 
ly attacks idolatry, 324; goes to 
Kwang-si, 325 ; origin and progress 
of the rebellion, 326-7 ; Siu-tshuen 
proclaimed Emperor, 328 ; accounts 
of visits to the Emperor, by Rev. 
Griffith John, 329-30; by Rev. J.8. 
Holmes, 331-2; by Rev. Mr. Rob- 
erts, 333; civil and religious signifi- 
cances of the movement, 334-6. 


CLEVELAND, CHARLES DEXTER, his 


Compendium of Classical Litera- 
ture, noticed, 178. 


CooLig TRADRy The Chinese, article 


on, 211; origin, 7.; a mercantile en- 


terprise, 212; profits and losses of the 
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business, 213-17 ; the trade fairly 
started im 1850, 217; for a time 
things went on swimmingly, 218 ; 
action of various governments, 219; 
the trade diverted into other chan- 
nels, 220; it receives a serious check 
from within, i4.; character of those 
engaged in, 221; condition of Coolies 
in Cuba compared with that of the 
slaves, 222. fraud and iniquity of 
the contracts with the Coolies, 223- 
6; frauds and outrages connected 
with the traffic at Swatow, 227-30; 
traffic at Macao, 231-4; efforts of the 
Coolies to regain their freedom, 235 ; 
tragedies at sea, i. ; traffic con- 
demned by the Chinese authorities, 
236; deplorable effect of the traffic 
in alienating the Chinese, 237 ; new 
movement inaugurated by the Bri- 
tish Government in 1860, 238. 

CUMMING, JOHN, his Teach us to Pray, 
noticed, 509, 

Dana, A. H., his Ethical and Physio- 
logical Inquiries, noticed, 346. 

Davipson, RoseRT, his Elijah, and 
other Poems, noticed, 178. 

DEAD, THE RIGHTEOUS, Between Death 
and the Resurrection, article on, 
239; the Bible contains no formal 
and explicit account of, 240 ; differ- 
ent theories, 241 ; the Scriptural 
view is, l, that they are in an inter- 
mediate state or condition, tb. ; a 
certain indefinite period intervenes 
between their death and bodily re- 
surrection, 242; during whieh they 
continue to exist, 243; in a condition 
different from what it was on earth, 
or will be after the resurrection, 4. ; 
2, this state one of conscious exist- 
ence, 244; implied in the use of the 
Hebrew rapha, ib.; in necromancy, 
tb.; Job teaches, 245 ; the rich man 
and Lazarus, #). ; the transfiguration, 
246; Paul teaches, id. ; visions of | 
John, ib. ; objections considered, 248; 
3, this state connected with locality, | 
249-50 ; 4, they are in that portion 
of the underworld called Paradise, 
and also in close proximity to Jesus, 
251 ; Sheol and Hades, #.; reply of 
Christ to the dying thief, 252-3 ; 
passages indicating proximity to 
Christ, 254-6; this view harmonizes 
apparently conflicting statemeuts, 
ob objection considered, 258 ; 5, 
this state one of blessedness, 259 ; 
not of glory, 259-60. 

DEMOCRACY ON ITs TRIAL, article on, 
$4; character of the charge preferred 
against our republic, i. ; English 
reform not the fruit of American ex- ! 
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ample, 95; fate of the republic yet 
undecided, 96; the argument against 
democracy, 97; the protective poli- 
cy had a Southern origin, 98-9; Cal- 
houn’s position in regard to, 100-1 ; 
his opinion that all governments 
tend to tyranny, 102 ; liberty sub- 
structed by slavery, aristocratic, 103; 
Bill of Abominations, 7. ; nullifica- 
tion, 104; spread of the heresy, 104- 
5; slavery agitation thrust upon us 
as a new basis for opposition to dem- 
ocracy, 106-9; Calhoun’s method 
for restoring the equilibrium of the 
two sections, 110; every form of gov- 
ernment imperilled in its adminis- 
tration by men, 111; the vital ques- 
tions always moral, 112; tyranny of 
majorities a pure impossibility, 113- 
4; what we have a right to expect 
from England, 115; dictatorship the 
instinctive refuge of republics, 116, 

DENNISON, Mrs. Mary A., The Mas- 
ter, noticed, 516. 

Dorner, Dr. J. A., his History of the 
Development of the Doctrine and 
Person of Christ, noticed, 174 

Euuicort, Pror. C. J.. his Lectures 
on the Life of Christ, noticed, 173; 
his Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, noticed, 340. 

GASPARIN, Count DE, his America 
before Europe, noticed, 676. 

GIESELER, Dr. Joon C. L., his Text- 
Book of Church History, noticed, 
176. 

GREEN, WILLIAM HENRY, his Gram- 
mar of the Hebrew Language, notic- 
ed, 172. 

GUTHRIE, Dr. THomas, his Way to 
Life, noticed, 508. 

HaAGENBACH, Dr. K, R., revised edi- 
tion of his Text-Book of the History 
of Doctrines, noticed, 343. 

HaRPeER’s Hand-Book for Travellers 
in Europeand the East, noticed, 513. 

HOPKINS, SAMUEL, his history of The 
Puritans, noticed, 176. 

INSPIRATION OF THE APOSTLES, arti- 
cle on, from the German of Steudel, 
67 ; would even the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity be secured 
as truth by the theory of Elwart? 
67; objections to the rule of discrim- 
ination required by this theory, #. ; 
without exegetical foundation, 68; 
impracticable by reason of man’s 
sinful disposition, i4.; leads to con- 
tradictory results, 69-70; allegiance 
to the word of Scripture not proven 
impracticable by differences of inter- 
pretation, 71-3; not inconsistent with 
the presence of figurative language 
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in Scripture, 74; does not forbid 
dogmatic theology to adapt its form 
of thought to that of its own time, 
75; can safe criteria for separating 
the form from the essence of Chris- 
tian truth be given, 76; conceptions 
of the understanding do not belong 
to the form, 77; the truth communi- 
cated by the Holy Spirit not falsified 
by entering the mind of one who 
shares the opinions of his age, 78- 
81; the substance of truth not im- 
aired by assuming different forms, 
3; true limits of form, 84; form 
shaped by the truth, and not truth 
by the form, 85-6; alleged errors in 
the writings of the Apostles, 87-91: 
false interpretation of rtd ypdupa 
aroxreive, 92; results of our investi- 
gation, 93. 

INTELLIGENCE, Foreign Theological 
and Literary, 180, 

Irvine’s Works, national editon of, 
noticed, 178. Life and Letters, no- 
ticed, 511, 682. 

JEPHTHAH, VOW AND SACRIFICE OF, 
article on, 377; three principal inter- 
pretations, 378; arguments for the 
view that the vow contemplated a 
bloody offering, 379 ; evident that 
Jephthah intended to devote a hu- 
man being as a thanksgiving to God, 
380-1; the vavs here to be taken dis- 
junctively, 382-4 ; proofs that the 
vow did not contemplate a bloody 
offering, 385-91 ; women as well as 
men accustomed to devote them- 
selves to the service of the sanctuary, 
392-3; functions discharged by them 
in that position, 393-4.. 

LacorpDAIRE, LE PERE, article on,429; 

reatness of our loss in his death, 
; Montalembert’s first interview 
with, 431 ; his conversion, 432; ex- 
tracts from his speeches when de- 
fending himself before the criminal 
court in 1832, 432-5; solitary life in 
Paris and first attempts at preach- 
ing, 436; preaching at Notre-Dame, 
437; extemporizing had much to do 
with his success, 438; general char- 
acter as a man,439; Montalembert’s 
eulogy on, 440; Lacordaire’s fare- 
well to the metropolitan pulpit, in 
1851, 441; the writer’s recollections 
of him, 442-4. 

LANGE, Pror. J. P., his Theological 
and Homiletical Commentary on the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, noticed, 172. 

LyBeRaL THEOLOGY, American, Pha- 
ses of, article on, 616 ; the develop- 

ment and status of such a theology 

not singularities in the history of 





opinions, 46. ; preiwing causes, 617 
-18; primary basis the rejection of 
the divinity of Christ, 618; progress 
of the sect under the leadership of 
Channing, #6. ; its decline during the 
last 25 years, 620; accounted for, 621; 
the second phase went beyond ultra- 
rationalism, 622; R.. W. Emerson, 
ib.; Parker, the leader of the new 
phase, 623 ; his position, 624: char- 
acter of his followers, 14.; Parkerism 
rapidly passing away, 625; attempts 
of Old School Unitarianism to gain 
a closer affiliation with orthodox 
Christianity, #.; Dr. Bellows’ at- 
tempt to inaugurate a Broad Church, 
626; the truth benefitted by Ameri- 
can Liberalism, 627-9. 

LITERATURE IN DeEsBT TO LIFE, arti- 
cle on, 537; educated men in Amer- 
ica obliged to mix actively with 
life, 538; this necessity how aided 
and compensated, 539-41; literature 
a product and exponent of life, 542; 
language, the instrument and con- 
servator of literature, is a creature 
of life, 543; life itself only a sub- 
limer literature, 544; literature in- 
debted to life for its material and 
inspiration, 545-6; the charm of the 
classics, 547; the use of literature, 
ib.; prospects of literature openin 
out of our national struggle, 548-9 ; 
literature also ministers to life, 550 ; 
literature, to live, must be useful, id; 
Mr. Buckle’s estimate of literature, 
551; it is life that is to save litera- 
ture, 552—4; neither life, nor litera- 
ture yet exhausted, 555. 

Lytton, Sir E. BuLWER, his Strange 
Story, noticed, 348. 

MacponaLp, DonaLp, his Introduc- 
tion to the Pentateuch, noticed, 170. 

Mactay, B. 8., his Life among the 
Chinese, noticed, 345. 

M’CosH, Jamgs, his Supernatural in 
Relation to the Natural, noticed, 339. 

Marsa, G. P., his Lectures on the 
English Language, noticed, 177. 

MAYHEW, HENRY, his Young Benjamin 
Franklin, noticed, 348. 

MEMORIAL VOLUME of the First Fifty 
Years of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
noticed, 177. 

MILL, JoHN Stuart, his Considera- 
tionson Representative Government, 
noticed, 514. 

MONTALEMBERT, COUNT DE, his Monks 
of the West, reviewed, 44; sketch of 
Montalembert, 44-6; history and 
design of his present work, 47; char- 
acter and purpose of monastic life, 
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48; origin of, 49; early manifesta- 
tions of the ascetic tendency, 50; in- 
troduction of monachism into Eu- 
rope, 51; rapid progress in the mid- 
dle of the 5th century accounted for, 
52-3; position at the close of the 5th 
century, 54; Benedict of Nursia, éé. ; 
his Sancta Regula,55; the ccenobite 
societies converted into a compre- 
hensive monastic order,56; Gregory 
the Great aids in advancing the or- 
der, 57; rival of the Benedictine 
rule, 58; triumph of the latter, 59 ; 
missionary movements of the monks 
in the 7th century, 2.; ecclesiasti- 
cal position of the monks, 60-1. 
their services to Christendom, 63-6; 

MorRAL INFLUENCE, Laws of, article 
on, 394; man influenced, according 
to established laws, 395; classifica- 
tion, 396; the person who is to per- 
suade, must possess, and be under- 
stood to possess,a competent knowl- 
edge of his subject, 2. ; must be, 
and have the name of being, a good 
man, 74.; honest and earnest in his 
particular department of labor, 397; 
the persons to be persuaded must be 
interestedly attentive, 398; must 
have confidence in the teacher, 
398-9 ; only correct statements and 
sound arguments are t» be relied 
upon, 400; the manner should be 
suited to those addressed, 401; to 
time and place, 402 ; should be per- 
suasive, if: the speaker should be 
fair, 403 ; plain, 404; earnest, 4d. ; 
persevering, 405; a writer or speaker 
cannot rely on the mere power of 
truth, 406; absurdity of certain 
methods of moral influence,407; want 
of success of some men easily ac- 
counted for, 408; the subject com- 
mended to the moral reformer, 409 ; 
to the minister of the Gospel, 410- 
11. 

Morat ConFLict OF Humanity (Rom. 
viii: 14-25), article on, 471; nature 
of the conflict, 471-2; set forth by 
Paul in this passage, 473; different 
interpretations, 473-4; Paul shows 
the necessity and adequateness of 
the Gospel, 475; vindicates the law, 
476; instrumentality of the law in 
the production of sin. 477-8; Paul 
alludes to the scenes enacted in Par- 
adise, as illustrating the principle, 
479-80 ; man the blind slave of sin, 
481; conscience and reason see and 
approve the right, but are powerless, 
4e)-4; the remedy, 485 ; “the por- 
traiture belongs not to the Christian 
but to the unregenerate, 486; the 





Christian not the helpless thrall of 
sin, 487-8; in what sense the pas- 
sage applicable to the Christian, 489; 
differs widely from I Cor. iii. and 
Gal. v; 16-19, 490; in his own personal 
experience Paul records the experi- 
ence of humanity, 491; force of the 
hrase, “ It is no more I,” &e., 492 ; 
“JT delight in the law of God,” &e., 
493-4; “with the mind I myself 
serve the law of God,” &c., 495; na- 
tural that Paul should speak so de- 
finitely of the law, 496 ; and that 
his representation should be tinged 
with his Christian consciousness, 
497 ; the next chapter presents a 
contrast to this delineation, 498; our 
interpretation does not degrade the 
passage, 499; this struggle of hu- 
manity intensified by the revealed 
law, 500-1; this view does not favor 
Pelagianism but Calvinism, 502. 

Mortimers, THE LAST OF THE, no- 
ticed, 516. 

MULLER, Max, his Lectures on the 
Science of Language, noticed, 514. 
Mussgy, Dr. R. D.,— Health: its 
Friends and its Foes, noticed, 515. 
OLMSTED, FREDERICK Law, his Cot- 

ton Kingdom, noticed,344, 

PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS, arti- 
cle on, 349; decree of the council of 
Trent, 75.; Protestants not very un- 
equally divided, 350; the doctrine 
detined, 76.; proper method of view- 
ing the subject, 351-2; the doctrine 
argued from regeneration, 353; from 
pardon, 354; attested by Christ, 355 
—6; by the apostles, 357; final salva- 
tion represented as inseparably con- 
nected with those things which con- 
stitute the Christian character 358 ; 
proofs from the Old Testament, 359- 
61; objections considered, 361; salva- 
tion of believers conditional, 362-3 ; 
exhortations and warnings of Scrip- 
ture, 364; consequences of apostasy 
declared, 365-8; actual instances 
given in Seripture, 369-70; objec- 
tion from moral tendency, 371; from 
observed cases of apostasy, 372-3; 
views of prominent Arminian wri- 
ters, 374; evil tendency of the op- 
posite doctrine, 375-6. 

PowrER, PHILLIP BENNETT, his “ I 
Wills” of Christ, noticed, 507. 

Psaums, the Book of, in Hebrew and 
English, noticed, 342. 

PuuPit, POWER IN THE, article on, 
118; in grace, as in nature, a gene- 
ral connection between the means 
and the end, 119; conditions of 
power in the pulpit, in its human 
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aspect, ib.; there must be Scripture 
truth, 120; vigorous thought, 121; 
the two great doctrines, man a sin- 
ner, and Christ a Saviour, must be 
much dwelt upon, 122; pulpit power 
affected by the composition of a ser- 
mon, 123; plainness, simplicity and 
directness the prime qualities, <. ; 
reasons why some men are not plain, 
124; Christ the plainest preacher in 
the world, 125; method, 126; attrac- 
tiveness, 127; the eloquence needed 
for this age, 128 ; delivery, 129-30 ; 
successful speaking depends on the 
man, 131; must possess goodness, 
132; knowledge, 2.; courage, 133. 
experience, 134; industriousness,135; 
sympathy, 136 ; enthusiasm, 137 ; 
earnestness, ¢b.; passion, 138; must 
be a man of prayer, 139; faith, 140; 
holiness, 141-2. 

REBELLION RECORD, noticed, 343, 511, 

RESURRECTION, THE First, and the 
Millennium, in Rev. xx: 1-6, article 
on, 445; prevalence and nature of 
Chiliasm, #4. ; objection to this theo- 
ry, 446; Scriptures usually adduced 
in its supoort, 446-7; counter-pas- 
sages, 448-51; the figurative inter- 
pretation of Rev. xx: 1-6, unsatisfac- 
tory, 452; the subject one of practi- 
cal and void importance, 453-4; in- 
terpretation required by a fair exe- 
gesis; 455; this prophecy a vision, 
a ; has Christ bound Satan? 456- 
7; objection to the view proposed, 
458; exegetical demands of the pas- 
sage do not require that Satan should 
have been shut up and sealed in the 
abyss at Christ’s death, 459 ; the 
period of the vision not a literal 
1,000 years, 460-1; but a definite 
period of time corresponding to 
Christ’s mediatorial reign, 462: first 
resurrection defined, 462-5; objec- 
tion considered, 466-8; a possible 
connection with subsequent context, 
469-70. 

Rice, N. L., his Sermons on our Coun- 
try and the Church, noticed, 177. 
SaBBaTH, THE CHRISTIAN, Discourses 
on, by N. L. Rice and others, notic- 

ed, 507. 

Seiss, Joun A., his Discourses on the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins, notic- 
ed, 508. 

ScIENCES, GROWTH AND RELATIONS 
of the, article on, 185; intimate re- 
lations of mind and matter, id.; 
works of Dr. Whewell, 186; dif- 

ficulty of his task, 187; what 

is science, 188-90; laws of mat- 
ter not deducible from necessary 
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rinciples, 191 ; genesis of scientific 
inquiry, 182.3; method of construct- 
ing intellectual philosophy, 194 ; 
ethics and polity, 195; origin of 
mechanical philosophy,196; laws of 
mechanics, 197 ; astronomy, 198 ; 
optics, acoustics, 199; relation of 
mathematical sciences to physical 
inquiry, 200-3; nature and impor- 
tance of Chemistry, 204-5; Mineralo- 

y, 205; Geology, ‘/.; fossil Zodlogy, 
506 ; fossil Botany, 74,; relation of 
each science with all the others, 207; 
truth of the paradox, the more we 
know, the more we are impressed 
with the limits of our capacity, 208 
-9; paradoxes everywhere, 210. 

SLAVERY, Does the Bible Sustain, ar- 
ticle on, 584; revelation objective 
and subjective distinguished, 585-6; 
the principles of Hebrew servitude 
involve, in their development, the 
overthrow of the system, 587; Jew- 
ish practice sustains this theoretical 
truth, 588; slavery not formally con- 
demned in the New Testament, 589 
90; its destruction involved in the 
legitimate development of New 
Testament re de 591-2; Paul’s 
return of Onesimus, 503; Christian- 
ity and slavery cannot permanently 
dwell together, 594. 

SHEDD, WILLIAM G. T., his Discourses 
and Essays, noticed, 675. 

STANLEY, Pror,. A. P., his Lectures 
on the History of the Eastern 
Church, noticed, 174,510. 

StEvENS, Dr. ABEL, his History of 
Methodism, noticed, 342, 

StuaRT, MOSES, revised edition of his 
Commentary on Ecclesiastes, notic- 
ed, 341. 

Tay or, Isaac, his Spirit of Hebrew 
Poetry, noticed, 505, 

Tracts for Priests and People, notic- 
ed, 337. 

TRENCH, DEAN, his Commentary on 
the Epistles to the Seven Churches, 
noticed, 171. 

TROLLOPE, ANTHONY, his North A- 
merica, noticed, 513. 

Vassar, JOHN Guy, his Twenty Years 
around the World, noticed, 344. 

WEDGWOOD, HENSLEIGH, his Diction- 
v4 of English Etymology, noticed, 

WELLS, Davin A., his Annual of Sci- 
entific Discovery, noticed. 516, 

WEstcoTT, BROOKE Foss, his Intro- 


duction to the Study of the Gospels, 
noticed, 504. 





